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Free Crip to the Paris Exposition 


eeeeAind Other Placese+es 


We know that there are a great many artists and art students who are anxious to 
visit The Paris Exposition of 1900, but who feel that the expenses incurred will be too great 
a tax on their incomes. The Art Amateur, always on the alert to help and assist those 
interested in art, makes this heretofore unparalleled offer to every one sending in 

100 YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS AT $4 EACH, OR 

200 SIX MONTHS a *_ os 

400 THREE “ Y oo. = 
we will give a free trip to The Paris Exposition, including ten days in Paris, or five days in 
Paris and five days in London, with all transportation and hotel expenses absolutely free. 


THIS IS A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 


; tO), YOU wish to visit the famous sketching grounds of the United States and Canada 
AH this year? If so, you will be interested in the following: Tur Arr Amareur, being 
the only practical art magazine in the world, is always desirous of encouraging art 
development and originality. To this end it proposes to give what has never been 
done before by any publication—an Absolutely Free Trip with all Transportation 





and Hotel Expenses Paid. 


The following is a sample of some of the Trips arranged from New York. But similar 


Trips can be made from ANY point in the United States or Canada. 

For 14 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 28 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 56 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip from New York to Washington, occupying 5 days. 

For 15 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 30 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 60 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip from New York to Niagara Falls, occupying 5 days, via New York 
Central R. R. 


A round trip from New York to Boston and Old Orchard, occupying 5 days, via Fall 
River Line and Boston & Maine R. R. 


For 18 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 36 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 72 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 


A round trip from New York to Charleston, S. C., occupying 6 days, or 
A round trip from New York to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, Washington and 
Philadelphia, occupying 7 days. 

For 23 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 46 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 92 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 

A round trip from New York to Boston and North Woodstock, occupying 7 days, via 
the Fall River Line and the Boston & Maine R. R. 

For 26 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 52 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 104 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip to Halifax, Digby, St. John, Boston and Fall River, occupying to days. 

For 28 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 56 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 112 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 

A round trip from New York to Boston, Portland, Vanceboro and St. Andrews, occu- 
pying 8 days, via Fall River Line and the Boston & Maine R. R. 

For 38 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 76 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 152 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip to Albany, Niagara, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Lake Champlain and 
Caldwell, occupying 8 days, via New York Central R. R. 

For 42 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 84 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 168 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip from New York to Duluth, Minn., occupying 8 days, via New York 
Central R. R. and the Northern Steamship Co. 

For 50 Yearly Subscriptions at $4 each; 100 Six-month Subscriptions at $2 each; or 200 Three-month Subscriptions at $1 each: 
A round trip from New York to Halifax, Pictou, Quebec, Montreal, Plattsburg, 
Ausable Chasm, Caldwell and Albany, occupying 11 days. 

If you wish to.secure one of these trips let us hear from you, or JF YOU DESIRE 

TO VISIT ANY PLACE not mentioned above, tell us where you wish to go, and we will let 

you know how many subscriptions you must send in. 


For any further particulars, address 
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Chas. Sedelmeyer, | 


6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, | 
PARIS, 
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PAINTINGS, | 


OLD MASTERS AND BARBIZON SCHOOL. 


Selected Etchings. Limited Editions. 
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cE. F. ERLE, 
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T. A. Wilmurt’s Sons 
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PICTURE FRAMES 


Restoring and Repairing Paintings a Specialty 
Repatring and Regilding Done in the Neatest Manner 


54 East 13th St. - New York 


Third Door West of Broadway. 


Fifth Avenue Art Galleries 
James P. Silo 


Auctioneer 





366 & 368 Fifth Ave. (34th & 35th Sts.) N. Y. 
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emorial Cablets 


Artistic Designs in Bronze, Granite or Marble, 
with ornamental or sculptured details. 
Send for Illustrated Handbook. 


J. & R. LAMB 
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BY EMINENT ARTISTS Plaster Casts 
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MODERN ETCHINGS AND recta Ee 
ENGRAVINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. Academies of Design. and 
ETCHINGS OF ALL SCHOOLS Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. Gictecknn ane y 
ARTISTIC FRAMES. ; speciatty. 


Ihe largest collection in America. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, “iiseernnra’ 
Py Catalogue and Price List. oie 


| 
| 204 FIFTH AVENUE, 143 Grand Street 
6 West 33d Street — . | Seateon Square, New York. Near Broadway 


DURAND-RUEL, 
Blakeslee = EXPERT ano IMPORTER OF 


Firth Avenue, Cor. 34TH St., N. Y. ” “yAD AND MODERN 
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M. H. HARTMANN 


19 Union Square 
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IMPORTER OF 


Flemish & English ... New York oftce of the target and m a Material 
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¢ te, ; 16 Rug Larrrrve ano ut Rue Laereicerin 
Paintings ~| WHITE CHINA For DECORATING 
ARNOLD & LOCK E. Sold during summer at HALF PRICE 








GLASS STAINERS 
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Office, Show Rooms and Factory, 


| COMPLETE SKETCHING OUTFITS 
WOOLEN TAPESTRY 


WATER AND OIL COLORS 
At Reduced Prices. 


L. CRIST DELMONICO 
166 FIFTH AVENUE — 


(Between 2Ist & 22d Streets) Pfeage g patie 
NEW YORK | Eowarp Tipven. 


ALL Y ARPER’S PICTORIAL 
psiechadasin HISTORY of the WAR} 

OF with SPAIN e e e@| @ay 
H , G H Cc L A Ss Ss Sold Only by Subscription FOR a -. studio complete without it 


Cire sulere free. Address, 
For further information send a postal card to 
PAINTINGS 


250 & 252 FULTON STREET, 


Ovington Building 





| ARTISTIC FRAMING A SPECIALTY 


BRooKLyn, N. Y. Send for Catalogue, free on application 








We are making and selling 
the best Art Tool in use. 
Applies color by jet of air, 

enabling the artist to do bet 
§ ter work and save time. No 











HARPER & BROTHERS ART WorK. Air brush Mig. Co. 


PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK, N.Y. | 64 Nassau Street, Rockford, Ill., U.S. A. 








BOOK OF THE CHINA PAINTER.—A_ sumptuous 
EDWARD BRANDUS | Quarto of over 300 pages, handsomely bound, being a.Com- 


AR i GAL LERIES pote Guide for the Keramic Decorator. By L. Vance 


> 4 . ws > , . . at 2c} ve re ‘ . tine 
391 5th AVE., N. Y. Phillips. The volume contains, besides, valuable practical 


Permanent Exhibition 
OF teachers. Added to these are [ull Instructions for Painting 


Ancient and Modern Under the Glaze, and for Glass Painting. Price, $3.00. 
Paintings | 


Open every day (except Sundays) 
JSrom 10 a.m, to 6 p.m, 


articles on special branches of the art, by other experienced 











59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK 


WM. CLAUSEN 
Maker of Frames-— exclusive Designs 


and DEALER IN PICTURES| 


American Paintings especially 
ETCHINGS ENGRAVINGS 
381 FIFTH AVE. - NEW YORK 


Hi. D. GA RDINER 


10 West 22 St., 


Antique Furniture | 
Clocks . Marbles . Bronzes' ———— 
Porcelains . Ivories The volume is beautifully illustrated with over 150 working designs and illus- 
Miniatures . Objects of Art trations, including six plat # exquisitely printed in gold and colors, with detailed 
Textile Fabrics 
Embroideries . Etc. 


Original decorative schemes for home 
furnishing. Estimates submitted. 








No expense has been spared to make this the most complete work of its kind, Yet 
in view of all that it contains, at three dollars it must be considered by far the cheap- 
est guide to china painting that has been published in Europe or America, 

Beginning with such - liminary exercises as laying and graduating a w ash, the 
author proceeds, by progressive stages, to teach Monochrome Decoration in ** Old 
Delft” Style; the use o f gold ; nz atural and conventional treatment of Flowers and 
a : Fruit, Landsc ape, Fish, Game, and other animals, The processes of ** Raised 

HE ART AMATEUR BUREAU] Paste” Work, ‘* Enamelling” and * ‘Jewelling ’ " are described so clearly that they 
OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORA-| "¢ed present no difficulties—even to the beginner—which cannot be readily overcome 
7 s a ee ae : by the exercise of a little aptitude and patience. 
TION AND FURNISHING. SEND FOR Miniature, Figure and Decorative Work in the Old Sévres and Dresden manner 
DETAILED INFORMATION. VERY MOD-|is a specialty in which the author is thoroughly at home, and each branch of the 
ERATE SCALE OF CHARGES. subject is treated with unprecedented completeness, Supplied by 


23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. Tue Art AmaTEuR, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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F. W.Devoe & Co.’s 
A necessary preliminary Artists’ Tube Colors 


to all successful travel is | ) CANVAS, ACADEMY BOARDS, 
| full and accurate infor- FINE BRUSHES FOR OIL AND 
mation about the places WATER-COLOR PAINTING, etc. 
to be visited, the most 
desirable routes for reach- 
ing them, their attractions, 
| hotels, etc. # We can 
supply this information, 
as well as railroad and 
steamship tickets to 

all parts of the world. 
Tours to Florida, 
Mexico, California, 
Alaska, Europe, Japan, 
Around the World, etc. 
* Books on application. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB _ || 


Tours and Tickets 
New York: 25 Union Square West. F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. 


Boston, Mass. : 296 Washingt St. 
: se lol ‘ ;, il a as Mu Fulton Street, cor. William 176 Randolph Street 
Philade ef eae 5 Chestnut St. 

Mlaae p lla i 1005 1estnu NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ 
Materials in the United States. 








‘‘THE STANDARD QUALITY ”’ 


UR manufactures can be had of 
nearly all Art Material Dealers 


and at stores where paints are sold. 


Ask your dealer for F. W. Devoe & 
Co.’s goods. If you cannot get them, 
write to us, either at New York or 


Chicago. 


SUPPLIES FOR CHINA PAINTING, 
MODELING, ETCHING, PEN-AND- 
INK DRAWING, PYROGRAPHY, 
MINIATURE ENGRAVING 2% 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN ART WORK ae | 


ought to be apparent without the aid of a trade-mark, if of genuine merit ; and its artistic value is in pre- 
cise proportion to the ease with which it can be identified even by the average layman. While the protection 
of copyright is necessary to prevent distinctive designs from becoming common property, the ware itself 
should have positive characteristics so it can be readily recognized in all its various forms. TTuen Its Posses- 
sion Becomes a Mark or Distinction to tHe Purcnaser. The best ‘‘stamp” is strong artistic individuality in 


the work itself 
Tiffany Favrile Glass ux! 
iffany Favrile Glass dire: | 
Vases, Bowls, Cabinet Pieces, St: inding and Hanging Lamps, Candle- 
sticks, Gas and Electric Fixtures, all in combination with artistic metal 
| work, in a variety of designs for Select Presentation, from $5 to $500 


The Effects in the Ware itself are wholly original and apparent, while 
its treatment reveals the widest range in decorative study, including the 
unique blending of colors and the greatest diversity in forms 


ITS FAME IS INTERNATIONAL! 


Fourteen of the leading European Museums have recently bought col- |The past summer’s work has been productive of unusually interesting 
lections of Tiffany Favrile Glass for permanent exhibition results, especially to those in quest of choice Wedding and Holid: iy Gifts 
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—————— = =o oe — | Mounted Poster and other mounting can only 

a || HES | be CHINA COLORS. With be attained by using the best mount- 
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* Directions for China Painting," 50 cents. (Germany.) | ——— HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 

(Excellent novel brush with each jar). 


HIGGINS’ 
or circulars free, fr m 

MOUNTER CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 

Z 168 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 


IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST + # # 


Che hall Kiln 


IS IN THE LEAD OF ALL OTHERS FOR 


Quickness, Durability, High Glaze, and Economy 


As attested by many references from all parts of the U.S. 


William MH. Crane Co., 


Makers of Gas Appliances of all kinds, 
1131 Broadway (near 26th Street), New York. 


At Dealers in Photo Supplies, 
Artists’ Materials and Stationery. 


A 3-02. jar ab’ by mail for thirty cts. 
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THE NOTE-BOOK. 
Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 


~Much Ado About Nothing. 


HE controversy which has 
sprung up over the deco- 
ration of St. Paul’s seems 
likely to go on until it 
includes every subject 
under the sun, and sets 
all artistic Britain by the 
ears. Alreadythe Dreyfus 
affair has been dragged 
into it, also Greek vase 
decorations, the new jour- 
nalism, Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, and 
Macauley’s New Zealand- 
er. With the appearance 
of this latter it was sup- 
posed that the extreme 
limit of discussion had 

been reached, but, no; Sir Walter Besant has 

brought up the question of Sir Christopher 

Wren’s pious intentions, and Mr. Bernard 

Shaw suggests that, to please the average 

Englishman, the architect in charge should 

“ put a starched collar around the dome and 

a tall hat on the ball.” This would be, in 

the matter of decoration, to bring the struc- 

ture up to date with a vengeance, but the 
hint is characteristically beside the mark, 
since it is the decoration of the interior of the 
church that is in question. Still, it might be 
acted upon were it not known that it is Mr. 

Shaw’s mission to reduce everything, his own 

ideas included, to absurdity. If the hat were 

in place, he would next want it encased in 

a mourning-band on the plea that English- 

men love things to appear lugubrious. 

* * * 


Tuis is, in fact, the point that is most con- 
sidered by both the opponents and the de- 
fenders of Sir W. B. Richmond, under whom 
the work of decoration, or desecration, which- 
ever it may be, is being carried on. Mr. Lang 





is of opinion that the interior of St. Paul’s, ° 


being usually filled with a black fog, is “as 
safe a place as any for modern decorative 
art,” seeing that there it can cause but “ the 
least possible annoyance to the smallest pos- 
sible number of citizens.” Yet Mr. Lang 
announces that Sir W. B. Richmond is his 
most intimate friend. On the other hand, 
Lady Colin Campbell is outspoken in de- 
nouncing “the whole scheme of stencilling 
and lettering and of tawdry tinsel mosaic” 
as utterly indefensible. Our own notion is 
that the cold and forbidding, but grandiose, 
interior would not lose a jot of its impressive- 
ness if it were decorated with posters by the 
Beggarstaff Brothers. A giant remains a 
giant however you dress him up. 


*x * * 


One of the most curious things about the 
whole discussion is the assertion, frequently 
repeated, that English people “ abhor color.” 
Some few of them act as though they did, 
just as the same persons dissimulate their 
true tastes in other particulars, because they 
believe them to be “vulgar.” But this is 
proof, if any were wanted, that the average 
Englishman loves color, perhaps not wisely, 
but too well. The scarlet coats of his soldiers, 
the scarlet geraniums in his flower-beds, his 
crimson wall-papers, his gorgeous waist- 
coats, display his real preference. And this 
taste, chastened and refined, shows in all the 
aan art that England has produced. Can 
one think of Turner, Gainsborough, Rey- 
nolds, Mulready, Watts, Rossetti, otherwise 
than as colorists, at least in feeling and in- 
tention? Even the sincere dislike of “loud ” 
color shown in certain artistic quarters is 
itself but a refinement on the taste that leads 
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the multitude to enjoy it. But, over there, 
they have been used for centuries to take their 
religion sadly, and undoubtedly many of them 
were scandalized at the proposal to decorate 
St. Paul’s as they would be if Mr. Wells’s gor- 
geous Italian Renaissance angel were to 
preach from its pulpit. 


*x* * * 


Rev. Mr. MAcCOLL, who is taking a promi- 
nent part in the controversy, is, we believe, 
well known as a designer of tooled bindings 
for books. His style of decoration is de- 
cidedly novel. He covers the backs and sides 
of his books with outline sketches in gold of 
ships, peacocks, and fountains, or, using a 
few specially engraved tools along with the 
wheel, he produces conventional designs in 
a taste like that of the modern German deco- 
rators, but more sober. He may be called a 
Scotch Beardsley. The craze for novelty and 
the flowing line is restrained in his case and 
kept within due bounds. He is the only one 
of the new school who does not appear to 
have lost his head in following the most ex- 
travagant productions of Japanese popular 
art, the German grotesque designers, and the 
French symbolists. Under the influence of 
the school, as a whole, English industrial art 
is taking leave of the good sense and the good 
workmanship which for the past decade have 
kept it at the front. The French show a de- 
sire to be significant, the Germans to be hu- 
morous, but the English merely copy their 
angular or contorted and disproportioned 
figures, their restless arabesques, and morbid 
color, with no other intention than to be in 
the fashion. So far, the new manner in or- 
namentation has not greatly influenced con- 
struction. Should it do so we shall have a 
style very much worse than the Rococo at its 


worst. 
x * * 


THE question as to whether an architect 
should not be’ permitted to control the deco- 
1ation of the buildings designed by him is 
likely to come up for discussion before long. 
Our newly organized Municipal Art Com- 
missions are, apparently, of the opinion that 
they should have the right to interfere at 
every step in the execution of every public 
work of an artistic character. The New York 
commission has insisted on this fancied right 
as against the architect of the new Hall of 
Records. Now, if Mr. Thomas is fit to de- 
sign such a building, he should be capable of 
choosing the painters and sculptors who are to 
decorate it. What we «ve suffered from in 
the past has been, mosti;, the lack of intelli- 
gent and uniform controi. The architect has 
made no account of the decorators ; the deco- 
rators have made no account of the architect 
or of one another. One of our leading artists 
in that line, Mr. John La Farge, has never 
made any secret of his disregard of every 
architectural consideration. He has calmly 
broken up with broad bands of opalescent 
glass the carefully planned effect of dark 
window spaces; he has “ killed ” with masses 
of strong color the more delicately toned work 
of artists who had preceded him; and has, in 
short, acted in every way as though it were 
the duty of others to make their work al- 
ready done conform to his, and not his duty 
to accept existing conditions. But he is in 
no respect worse than most of his brethren, 
only a more eminent example of the prevail- 
ing indifference to unity of effect. Archi- 
tects should insist that they will not have their 
work defaced by inconsistent and inhar- 
monious decoration, designed by men entirely 
out of touch with them and with each other. 
The time for'a Municipal Art Commission 
to interfere is at the inception of such a work. 
It may properly advise as to the choice of a 
plan and an architect. But, in the further 
elaboration of the scheme, too many advisers 
are worse than none. 


Tue late Rosa Bonheur was the greatest 
of women artists, and we have in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art her greatest picture, 
“ The Horse Fair.” She is said to have spent 
many months making sketches and studies 
for it in stable yards and at auctions. It was 
mostly on such occasions that she adopted 
masculine dress as a working costume. She 
rebuked the members of her class who, with- 
out the like necessity, were for imitating her 
in this respect. After having for several years 
exhibited nothing, she has a picture in this 
year’s Salon. It is of no great importance, 
and, learning that certain female journalists 
were making an effort to have the medal of 
honor assigned to her, she wrote to the Presi- 
dent of the Société des Artistes Francais, 
M. Jean Paul Laurens, to say that she*did not 
countenance the use of her name. It would 
be absurd, she said, that so small an exhibit 
should receive so great a reward. This mod- 
esty was characteristic. She lived for her 
art, and not for the notoriety which it may 
bring. 


* * * 


Rosa BoNHEuR was born at Bordeaux, 
October 22d, 1822. Her first picture of impor- 
tance, “ Ploughing in Nivernois,” was a rev- 
elation of her powers of drawing, handling, 
and color. The landscape, with its contrast 
of red earth and blue sky, was as admirable 
as the team of six oxen dragging the heavy 
plough up the slope. This picture was painted 
in 1849. Another important work is the 
“ Hay Harvest in Auvergne,” of 1853. The 
“ Horse Fair,” with its life-size animals trot- 
ting and rearing, was painted in 1855. She 
was fond of Scotch Highland scenery with 
its foregrounds of rock and heather, and the 
wild-looking Scotch cattle relieved against 
distant crags or masses of gray cloud. Some 
of the most popular engravings after her 
work are of this character. 

* * * 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR HitTCHCocK 
has cleared the way for a permanent exhibi- 
tion of American industries in Russia, which, 
as he gave notice at the dinner to Commis- 
sioner Peck, he is desirous to see inaugurated 
at the close of the Paris Exposition. There 
is no more promising field for those manufac- 
tures in which American taste and ingenuity 
have play. Russia is in many respects a new 
country, but with an upper class peculiarly 
sensitive to art. No doubt, in time, she will 
herself produce better things than her much 
over-praised enamels and bronzes, and than 
such paintings as her Repines and Verest- 
schagins are capable of turning out. But 
just now it behooves our manufacturers to 
remember that good taste in form and deco- 
ration is often of nearly as much importance 
in securing a market as utility or cheapness. 
There is no other country than this whose in- 
habitants accept with a smile embellishments 
which they know to be merely an excuse for 
putting up the price. 

*x* * * 


Tue Yale School of Fine Arts has just 
awarded to John Alden Twachtman, of 
Greenwich, N. Y., the son of the well-known 
landscapist, J. H. Twachtman, the William 
Wirt Winchester fellowship. The income, 
providing a sum of $2000, enables the holder 
of the fellowship to study two years abroad. 
The Page travelling fellowship of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts has been awarded, for 
the first time, to Miss Mary Brewster Hazel- 
ton, of Wellesley Hills, Mass. The income 
is $800, which provides for one year of study 
in Europe. Miss Hazleton has for several 
years been assistant teacher in drawing from 
the cast in the schools of the museum. She 
was awarded the Hallgarten prize at the ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of Design 
in 1896. 
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THE LONDON LETTER. 


A GLANCE AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
INDEPENDENTS AT KNIGHTSBRIDGE— 
HOW MR. WHISTLER AND OTHER 
AMERICANS ARE REPRESENTED THERE 
—MR. LYNWOOD PALMER’S SUCCESS AS 
A PAINTER OF BLOODED HORSES—HIS 
PORTRAIT OF TOD SLOAN. 





Tue International Society’s exhibition at 
Knightsbridge is only a short walk from Bur- 
lington House, and it is not much more than 
a stone’s throw from Kensington Gardens; 
but it is not fashionable. If it were, it would 
be crowded and, therefore, not the delightful 
place to spend an afternoon that it is. 

A greater contrast to the Royal Academy 
it would be difficult to imagine—not only as 
to the character of the pictures, but as to their 
hanging and the general atmosphere. There 
is an agreeable vista afforded by three long, 
sky-lighted galleries, where about two hun- 
dred and fifty works are hung—nearly all 
on “ the line ”—and there are smaller rooms, 
some with nooks and alcoves, quite animated 
with their little groups of ladies and gentle- 
men sitting around small tables (where they 
are served with “afternoon tea” by tall, 
comely maidens in neat black dresses and the 


whitest of white caps and aprons, uniformly 


relieved by coquettish knots of colored rib- 
bon) and listening to the subdued strains of 
the excellent Hungarian string band, which 
is stationed in the farthest gallery. Really, an 
ideal spot to while away a few hours on a 
summer day. Very striking and very restful 
is the transition from “the Park,” with its 
seemingly endless cortége of superbly equip- 
ped carriages with servants in gorgeous liver- 
ies, rolling along in the June sunshine, and 
the accompanying kaleidoscopic procession of 
daintily costumed ladies and their male es- 
corts, thronging the footpath behind the rail- 
ings of “ the Row.” 

A welcome haven for the weary is the ex- 
hibition at Knightsbridge. But, as I have 
said, it is not fashionable. Why, I wonder? 
Doubtless it were impossible for those well- 
dressed Philistines, who, in the season, year 
after year, jostle one another and crane their 
necks in “ doing the Academy ’”—because it 
is “‘ the proper thing ”—really to understand 
the art of the “ Independents,” or any real 
art, for the matter of that. But even Philis- 
tines may be presumed to enjoy the repose 
offered by an agreeable lounge in cool, spa- 
cious galleries, to the accompaniment of the 
best of light music. 

To be sure, the pictures, as a whole, are 
much less interesting than last year, but that 
exhibition was largely vetrospective, and so 
gave an unusual opportunity for the selection 
of masterpieces. This year masterpieces are 
few. Indeed, the only picture that I would 
care particularly to see again is the tiny can- 
vas by the great Belgian, Alfred Stevens, en- 
titled “ The Memorial” (lent by Mr. T. S. 
Forbes), showing a lady, in the unpicturesque 
costume of “ the early sixties,” bedecking the 
portrait of her dead husband or lover. in 
point of detail and “ finish ” it looks strangely 
out of place with its entourage of impression- 
ism, and, I could not help thinking, almost 
a rebuke, especially to the Whistlers. There 
are half a dozen numbers in the catalogue 
devoted to the contribution of our American 
eccentric. They bear such inviting titles as 
“ Violet with Rose—Carmen qui Rit,” “ Rose 
and Brown—La Cigale,” and “ Rose and 
Gold—the little Lady Sophie of Soho.” But, 
alas, for the productions themselves! With 
all my admiration for the art of Mr. Whistler, 
and with delightful memories of that master- 
piece of his, “ Miss Rose Corder,” which last 
year held the place of honor in his notable 
panel of pictures here, I was keenly disa 
pointed to find nothing but slight studio 


sketches, clever bits in their way, but far re- 
moved from the serious work to which he 
owes his reputation. 

Other American artists represented are 
Cecelia Beaux, who sends her picture of 
“ Dorothea and Her Little Sister, Francesca ” 
(daughters of the editor of The Century), 
dancing ; W. M. Chase, who has several small 
canvases, both figure and landscape, including 
his “ Dieudonne” and a study for his well- 
known “ Hideand Seek” ; T. Humphreys John- 
ston, with a luminous“ Moonlight Study of the 
Sea,” with “ Circe,” partially veiled, standing, 
statue-like, on a rock; Muhrman is repre- 
sented by a characteristically brownish “ On 
the Thames,” in oil, and two pastel studies 
of the same favorite river; Shannon, by a 
portrait group of children, “ Molly, Tini, and 
Dorothy ”; Mark Fisher, by “ Chalk Cliffs, 
Sussex ” ; Mary Macmonnies, by a Diana and 
“The Breeze,” a cleverly draped figure, 
which was admired at the World’s Fair, in 
Chicago, and Gari Melchers sends a capital 
full-length portrait of a French fencing mas- 
ter. J. McClure Hamilton, besides a very im- 
pressionistic oil portrait of Henri Rochefort, 
full of character, sends a spirited portrait bust 
in plaster. Mr. Shannon also tries his hand 
at sculpture. Rodin sends two small bronzes 
—a group and a head of Bellona. 

The exhibit of plastic art is varied, if not 
imposing. As at the Royal Academy this 
year, marble and bronze are by no means the 
only materials found worthy of recording the 
sculptor’s art. L.S. Bell, for instance, shows 
buckles in silver ; T. P. Cooper, a case of jew- 
elryand a chalice; Arthur S. Walker combines 
marble and bronze in his * Sea Maiden.” 

That very difficult work for amateurs— 
Limoges enamel—has been attempted with 
no little success by the Comtesse du Chaffaud. 
There are miniatures on ivory by Alfred 
Praga, Florence White, and Hanna Walton; 
pretty silver-point portraits by the Marchion- 
ess of Granby, and a masterly study in the 
same difficult medium by Alphonse Legros. 

The sections of water-colors, prints, and 
drawings are all attractive. Especially no- 
table are the half-tone studies in red chalk by 
Alfred Stevens and some pencil sketches by 
Adolf Menzel. Joseph Pennell sends etch- 
ings and aqua-tints, but no lithographs. From 
Vierge come drawings in pen and ink and 
work in gouache and water-color. There are 
etchings and dry points by Charles Holroyd ; 
etchings by William Strang, Frank Laing, 
D. Y. Cameron, and Max Klinger; masterly 
wood-engravings by our own Timothy Cole; 
a water-color by Grasset ; sketches, pastels of 
life on some of the Pacific islands, by Arthur 
Studd; water-colors and chalk drawings by 
A. L. Milcendeau; lithographs in color by 
E. Oppler, and wood-cuts in color by Sidney 
Lee and F. Morley Fletcher. In fact, there 
is hardly a medium or process among the 
graphic and plastic arts which is not repre- 
sented at this interesting exhibition. 

Mr. Lynwood Palmer, who was in the 
United States a few years ago painting por- 
traits of.horses, is meeting with great success 
here in the same specialty. I have just come 
from the Carlton galleries in Pall Mall, where 
there is an exhibition of his collected works, 
lent by the Duke of Marlborough, Earl Dud- 
ley, Earl Cowley, Lady Angela Forbes, and 
others, which certainly shows remarkable 
talent, and he tells me that he is entirely self- 
taught. The Duke of Marlborough recenily 
commissioned this young artist—who is still 
in the thirties—to paint his six gray hunters 
in a meadow. The picture is not quite fin- 
ished and, therefore, not on exhibition, but 
there is enough to confirm the opinion formed 
by a glance at the collected works already re- 
ferred to that Mr. Palmer not only knows his 
subject thoroughly from the horseman’s 
point of view, but has the rare gift of color. 
Six gray animals collected in a meadow under 


a cloudy sky, without the presence of a boy, 
whose coat or waistcoat even might supply 
a bit of relieving color, are not promising ma- 
terials for a painting; but the artist has 
cleverly managed to get warmth into his pic- 
ture by means of a sunburst through a rift 
in the clouds, whose rays fall on the princival 
horse, a “ flea-bitten” gray. He has a com- 
mission from the Duke of Portland to paint 
eight stallions in a field, and as it is purposed 
that they shall be accompanied by their 
grooms, he will have another pretty problem 
to solve. 

The most popular picture in Mr. Palmer’s 
exhibition is Tod Sloan on Nunsuch. The 
mare is trotting. In our great-grandfathers’ 
time the gait was unknown in a race-horse. 
It would have been considered detrimental to 
the legitimate galloping gait, and would have 
astonished our ancestors very much. Not so 
much, though, as the position of the little 
American jockey, perched on the withers of 
his mount. However this may be, the picture 
is a capital one, the peculiar action of Nun- 
such being faithfully depicted. 

MONTAGUE MARKS. 

LonDon, June 10, 1899. 
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THE coming season promises to be an ex- 
ceedingly lively one in Paris, where specula- 
tion is already rife in advance of the Exposi- 
tion, and where recent sales brought in sums 
considerably in excess of what was expected. 
There has been little demand here or in Lon- 
don for Chinese porcelains and other Far 
Fastern art, but Shanghai advices tell a dif- 
ferent story. French buyers have swept that 
city clear, of blue and white especially. At 
the Charles Stein sale a pair of pink Chinese 
porcelain vases were bought by Mr. Harding 
for 20,000 francs. French eighteenth cen- 
tury art also shows “a strong upward ten- 
dency,” as the financial papers put it. A ma- 
hogany commode, style Louis X VI., was sold 
to M. Boin (who has been buying heavily of 
eighteenth century pictures) for ,17,000 
francs; a Louis XIV. clock brought 23,500 
francs; a Louis XVI. lustre of chased and 
gilt bronze, 15,100 francs, and a pair of pink 
Sévres jardiniéres cost Mr. Seligman 34,000 
francs. 





x * * 


At the Valency sale, the principal prices 
were 318,000 francs for a set of Louis XVI. 
drawing-room furniture upholstered in Beau- 
vais tapestry; 81,000 francs for four panels 
of Beauvais, and 24,200 francs for a large 
Gobelin tapestry, “ The Rape of Europa,” 
after Boucher ; two fauteuils in Beauvais tap- 
estry, though in bad order, brought 35,000 
francs. - 

* * * 

Very high prices were obtained for draw- 
ings by Millet at the Doria sale. One of 
“Young Shepherdesses” brought 17,800 
francs; “ Rentrée des Vaches,” 6300 francs, 
atid * A Squall,” 2500 francs. 

* * * 


PaINTINGs and drawings, drawings more 
particularly, by French artists of the last cen- 
tury have brought extraordinary prices. At 
the Muhlbacker sale a pair of drawings in 
gouache, by Lavreince, brought 61,000 francs, 
and a mere sketch in sepia, by Fragonard, 
went to 33,000 francs. Several of the draw- 
ings were from the collection of the late Ed- 
mund de Goncourt, the novelist, who did 
more than any one else to create a taste for 
the art of the last century. They brought 
more than they had done at the de Goncourt 
sale. The few oil paintings of the collection 
did very well. Fragonard’s “La Lettre,” a 
mere head, but remarkable as a study of re- 
flected light, went to 44,500 francs, and 
Boucher’s portrait of the little daughter of 
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finch brought 85,000 francs. A portrait on 
ivory, by the English miniaturist, Hall, 
brought the highest price ever obtained for 
a miniature, 60,000 francs. 

* * * 


HicGu prices ruled also at the sale of the 
celebrated Hoffman collection of antiques. A 
terra-cotta head of Pan, of the size of life, 
brought 3000 francs ; an iridescent glass vase 
in the form of a negro’s head, inscribed with 
the maker’s name, 1550 francs; a large 
bronze vase, 1020 francs; a statuette of Bac- 
chus, in bronze, excavated in Rome in 1880, 
20,000 francs, and a fine head in Parian 
marble, referred to the period of Praxiteles, 
11,000 francs. At the Doria sale, fair but 
not extraordiriary prices were obtained for 
pictures by Cals, Jongkind, Boudin, Corot, 
Rousseau, and others of the Fontainebleau 
school. The largest were 34,000 francs for 
Corot’s “ Lac en Italie,” 22,000 francs for 
Degas’s “ Danseuse Chez le Photographe,” 
22,100 francs for Renoir’s ‘“ La Pensée,” 
21,000 francs for Rousseau’s “ Vallée en 
Auvergne,” and for Daumier’s study of 
French peasants in a railway car, ‘“‘ Compart- 
mente de Troisiéme Classe,” 46,500 francs. 
Obviously, visitors to the Paris Exposition 
need not hope to pick up bargains. If they 
are wise they will not imitate Senator Clark, 
of Montana, who is said to have bought 
largely at the Doria sale, but will save their 
money until their return. 

*K * *K 


For there is promise of an exciting season 
here, also. It is announced that the William 
T. Evans collection of American paintings 
will be sold at auction. It is a small collec- 
tion compared with that of Mr. Clarke, dis- 
posed of last season, but it includes several 
large pictures by Inness, and good examples 
of Homer Martin, A. H. Wyant, and Wins- 
low Homer. Other artists represented are 
Messrs. Shirlaw, Weir, Cox, F. S. Church, 
Horatio Walker, W. M. Chase, Bridgman, 
and Curran. It is rumored that there will be 
another Clarke sale, presumably of porce- 


lains, and it is stated, apparently with au- - 


thority, that the Garland collection of porce- 
lains now in the Metropolitan Museum will 
be sold at auction. The collection is com- 
posed almost wholly of “ decorated ” pieces. 
It includes a good selection of Ming porce- 
lains of the “ green,” “black,” and “ five- 
color” classes, and some interesting blue and 
white specimens. The late rose-color porce- 
lains are, generally, of poor quality. It is 
likely that the best things in the collection, 
the statuettes and reliefs of the Ming and 
Kang-hi periods, will not be appreciated as 
they deserve. Some of these are really ar- 
tistic, and for grace and expressiveness one 
or two may even be classed with Italian 
terra-cotta reliefs of the best period. The 
battle will probably be over the large “ black 
hawthorn” vases and other showy pieces, 
fine, in their way, no doubt, but not to be 
compared, as art, with the work which we 


have signalized. 
* * * 


At the Mieville sale, in London, the high 
prices recently obtained for English paint- 
ings were maintained. There were only one 
hundred and one pictures, yet the total real- 
ized was £41,751. Among the most remark- 
able prices were the following: A portrait of 
a boy, by Romney, reached 1650 guineas. At 
the Mendel sale, April, 1875, the same pic- 
ture sold for 210 guineas. A portrait of a 
girl, by Opie, which cost the late owner 38 
guineas, brought 1480 guineas. A landscape, 
by Bonington, with figures, which sold for 
200 guineas in 1872, fetched 310 guineas. 
“Gypsies Around a Camp-fire,” by George 
Morland, brought 730 guineas. It had sold 
for 420 guineas in 1876. Another small 
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Morland, an interior of a stable, with a horse 
and a stableman, bought for 50 guineas in 
1883, sold for 230 guineas. A Reynolds, 
“ Portrait of Dr. Hawksworth,” fetched 240 
guineas, and a landscape by Wilson, which 
had sold for 270 guineas in 1878, reached 
530 guineas. 
* * * 

Or the few modern English pictures in the 
collection, two studies of the nude, by George 
F. Watts, brought 620 and 780 guineas; and 
a landscape, by David Cox, with a shepherd, 
dog, and sheep, 305 guineas. Four examples 
of Troyon were the most sought after of the 
French paintings; together they fetched 14,- 
150 guineas. The highest price was for 
“The Dairy Farm,” painted in 1857, which 
went to 6400 guineas. Corot’s “ The Moat” 
brought goo guineas. A few old Dutch paint- 
ings brought good prices. An interior, with 
card-players, by Adrian Brower, brought 430 
guineas; a skating scene, by J. Van Capelle, 
dated 1653, brought 400 guineas; three ex- 
amples of Cuyp fetched 410, 450, and 980 
guineas. Franz Hals’s “ Portrait of Count 
Falkenstein ” (a copy of the portrait in the 
Berlin Museum?) sold for 260 guineas, and 
a “Vase of Flowers,” by Van Huysum, 
fetched 700 guineas. In almost all cases the 
prices were higher than those paid by the 
late owner. 

x * x 

At the sale of the paintings belonging to 
the late Sir Cecil MiJes, a “ Holy Family,” by 
Rubens, brought 8500 guineas; “ The Con- 
version of St. Paul,” by the same artist, 1950 
guineas, and “The Woman Taken in 
Adultery,” 1950 guineas. Two portraits by 
Franz Hals,‘of a gentleman and a lady, 
fetched, respectively, 3000 and 2000 guineas. 
A portrait by Hoppner, supposed to be of 
Shelley’s first wife, brought 1380 guineas. 

* * * 

WE are promised a view of one of Turner’s 
masterpieces at Schaus’s in the fall. It is a 
Venetian scene, and was painted at the zenith 
of the artist’s powers. There is a strong ten- 
dency among buyers to pass over Turner’s 
later and more fanciful work, and to rate 
even higher than ever those of his early and 
middle periods. At the recent Guildhall ex- 
hibition, such pictures as the “Kilgarren 
Castle,” the only Irish landscape painted by 
Turner, and the view of the Thames at 
“ Mortlake ”’ came in for unstinted praise. 
These are in the painter’s early manner, real- 
istic as to form and sober in color. But the 
critics do not, even yet, know what to make 
of the gorgeous dreams of his latter days. 
They are not wholly to blame, for the faults 
of Turner’s character, his bad taste, his 
avariciousness, and his enormous conceit un- 
doubtedly show most plainly in such paint- 
ings as the “ Ehrenbreitstein,” with its con- 
fused composition, and the “ Mercury and 
Argus,” with its steel-blue water. Neverthe- 
less, Turner will never be properly under- 
stood by persons who set aside his pictures 
of this sort as “ crazy ” any more than by the 
enthusiasts who refuse to find any fault in 
them. Of the few Turners which have re- 
cently been sold, “The Church of the 
Salute” brought £8610, as against £2688 
which it had fetched in 1870, and another 
painting disposed of in 1875 for £1281 went 


to £4200. 


Amonc the recent acquisitions of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts are a Greek helmet 
of Corinthian bronze and a gold earring of 
the fifth century, B.c. In view of the restric- 
tions placed by European governments on 
the exportation of antiquities, there is always 
a certain mystery and sometimes a doubt of 
genuineness in regard to such objects. The 
charges recently brought against the direc- 
tors of the Papa Giulio Museum, at Rome, 
however, may be held to show that the an- 


* * * 





tiquities may be real, though the manner of 
their conveyance to these shores may, for ex- 
cellent reasons, remain secret. The Papa 
Giulio Museum was founded to take charge 
of the many Etruscan antiquities dug up at 
Civita Castellana, Neri, and at other spots in 
their vicinity. The charge is made that many 
of these finds have been sold and their places 
filled with objects of inferior value and doubt- 
ful authenticity. Similar stories reach us 
from Egypt. At this writing there is exposed 
for sale in a down-town cigar store a mummy 
in its wooden coffin which, could it speak, 
would, doubtless, tell an amusing tale of its 
adventures by sea and land while in the hands 
of Arab grave robbers and Syrian curio deal- 
ers. In the same store an Egyptian scarab, 
Greek and Roman coins, terra-cottas, and the 
like, which, as the attendant honestly re- 
marks, are some true, some false, and some 
not exactly either. You “ pays your money, 
and you takes your choice.” 
* * * 

Tue family of Pius IX. have, it appears, 
determined to sell the treasures of art which 
were presented to the late Pope during his 
long incumbency of the papacy. The collec- 
tion includes paintings attributed to some of 
the most famous Italian masters—Titian, 
Giorgione, Filipo Lippi, Tintoretto, and An- 
drea del Sarto, among others. There are 
many modern sculptures, mostly of the 
Italian school. Sévres vases and many ob- 
jects of gold and silver are included. 

x ok x 

IN spite of the hot weather and the rush to 
Europe, there is no lack of novelties in the 
art galleries. At Schaus’s is a fine Lerolle, a 
“ Harvest Moonrise; ” Brandus shows an ex- 
cellent Reynolds, a study of a boy’s head, 
evidently intended for a cherub in one of the 
master’s religious paintings. It is uncom- 
monly well preserved and a charming bit of 
color. Portraits by Rubens, Vandyke, and 
Marcelse have been added to the summer ex- 
hibition at the Durand-Ruel galleries. At 
Cottier’s are shown some choice examples of 
the late Homer D. Martin, Venetian scenes 
by Oliver Gedney Bunce, and imaginative 
paintings by Albert P. Ryder, delightful in 
tone and in line, as are all that artist’s works. 
At Keppel’s are some new dry points by 
Helleu. At the other galleries early con- 
signments of further novelties are expected. 

ae 


From London we hear that some inter- 
esting additions have been made to the Tate 
gallery. Mr. Watts’s portrait of himself, 
Goodall’s “ The Ploughman and the Shep- 
herdess,” and Millais’s “ The Order of Re- 
lease,” the most popular of all his pictures, 
are among the number. The South Ken- 
sington Musuem has acquired two recently 
unearthed landscapes in water-colors, by 
Benjamin West, the only American president 
of the Royal Academy. The National Gal- 
lery has acquired a fine Romney, the portrait 
of Mrs. Mark Currie. 


* * * 


MaAprip has been celebrating the cente- 
nary of Velasquez, the Knights of the Order 
of Santiago (not Santiago de Cuba) parad- 
ing in his honor. The great painter was a 
member of this famous military order in his 
day. Most of Velasquez’s works are still in 
the Prado Museum at Madrid, including the 
portraits of Don Balthazar Carlos, of Count 
Olivarez, and several of Philip IV. The 
great masterpieces, “ The Tapestry Weav- 
ers,’ “The Surrender of Brera,” “The 
Forge of Vulcan,” “The Drinkers,” “The 
Maids of Honor,” and “ The Hermits,” sup- 
posed to be the last work from the painter’s 
brush, are also there. In fact, Velasquez can- 
not be studied out of Madrid, and the enthu- 
siasm for him of good folk who have never 
been there is rather difficult to comprehend. 

















FLOWER PAINTING. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR COPYING THE STUDY OF 
WISTARIA, BY BRUCE HORSFALL, IN OIL, 
WATER-COLOR, AND PASTEL. 

HE canvas used to paint these flow- 
ers on should be of finer texture 
than the ordinary single primed 
material. The sharp precise 
touches would not be properly ren- 

dered on rough or coarse-grained canvas. 

The stretcher should be seventeen by eleven. 

It is advisable to buy a roll of several yards 

if the student mounts his own canvas. It will 

cut to much better advantage than by buying 

a yard at a time. The stretcher should 

be grooved together, and then placed on the 

end of the roll of canvas. The floor is the 
safest place to lay it, as any little fold will 
mark the canvas. With a lead-pencil draw 

a line round the stretcher about half an inch 





from the edge to allow enough margin to 
tack it down by. Then cut with the scissors 
the piece marked out. Place a single tack at 
each end of the canvas to secure if in proper 
position on the stretcher. Then tack firmly, 
with a rather small tack, one side down. Turn 
to the opposite side and pull firmly and even- 
ly, then proceed to the ends. The canvas will 
not be perfectly taut, but by putting the small 
pieces of wood in the corners and hammering 
them the canvas can be made as taut as re- 
quired. Anybody can stretch their own can- 
vas if they desire to do so. 

Now the planning and placing of the pic- 
ture must be begun. Take a fine piece of 
charcoal and cut it backward to secure a good 
point, and draw the line of the branch which 
sweeps across the picture. This is the lead- 
ing line of the study, and exactness is impor- 
tant. Loosely indicate the different masses, 
and when sure of their placing draw care- 
fully. Now proceed to rub in the back- 
ground, beginning at the left-hand corner, 
proceeding downward and over to the other 
side. The colors to use are Raw Sienna, 
Permanent Green, Perfect Yellow, Permanent 
Blue, and Silver White. A little Madder 
Lake should be broken into the color to gray 
it. The colors to use in the blossoms 


are Madder Lake, Rose Madder, ea) 


Cobalt Blue, touched here and there 
with a little Vermilion and Lemon, 
or Perfect Yellow, and Silver White. The 
colors should not be too much mixed, or they 
lose vibration. Observe that the shadows 
are cooler and bluer than the lights, which 
partake of more rose and the warmer colors. 
It is best to begin with the mass of shadow, 
and into that paint solidiy the lights, loading 
more heavily as they approach the light; the 
crispness of the stroke is essential to the more 
brilliant and prominent parts. Keep the less 
important groups simpler, flatter,and less col- 
ored. The danger is running into hardness. 
When this becomes the case work one edge 
over the other. Now, there is the coloring 
of the leaves, and the bringing together of 
the whole. Permanent Green, sharpened with 
Burnt Sienna, a little Vandyke Brown, and 
























Permanent Blue, will be quite dark enough 
for any tone. A little medium of linseed oil 
and turpentine will make the color lie flatter, 
and, in consequence, be richer and go back 
into its place in the picture. If at any time 
the color sinks in and becomes dull, a little 
retouching varnish will soon bring it up 
again, and it can be painted over the varnish 
if necessary. In all’flower studies great value 
shoyld be attached to the stems, on which 
much of the elegance of the composition rests. 
They must be correctly drawn ; above all, not 
too thick, and not too thin, and just suffi- 
ciently modelled. When necessary let them 
be flat and retiring in some parts. The 
stems are almost invariably lighter or darker 
than their surroundings. 








PEN DRAWING OF A WISTARIA SPRAY. 


Warter-CoLtors: The 140-lb. Whatman 
hot-pressed paper will give the best render- 
ing of these flowers. The student will find 
the color work better by wetting the paper 
according to the directions given in the last 
number of The Art Amateur. A towel being 
passed over the surface will prevent any un- 
necessary amount of water remaining on the 
surface so that the strokes can be just as 
brilliant as on quite dry paper, and it has the 
advantage of remaining wet, if desired, longer 
than painting on dry paper. On the other 
hand, unless the color is painted quite strong 
it will probably dry out a little paler. The 
leading line is the stem, which should be prop- 
erly placed. If the student prefers it, the study 
can all be drawn in in lead-pencil before 
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wetting the paper. As there are a great many 
small forms which require a good deal of ex- 
actness, it will be, perhaps, best to proceed 
in that way. In starting to paint begin with 
the principal groups, painting the shadow 
first Cobalt Blue and a very little Rose Mad- 
der. Always remember that the shape of 
the shadow is a very important part of the 
flower; it gives the form of the blossom. 
Shadows must be transparent and flat. Next 
put in all the principal markings, and allow 
them all to dry before painting the warm, 
local tone of Rose Madder, Vermilion, 
Lemon Yellow. Now paint-the strong, dark 
background, which comes directly behind the 
principal group. Use Hooker’s Green No. 
2, Burnt Sienna, Rose Madder, and New 
Blue. Continue the background to the end 
of the paper, breaking the color into pale 
Hooker’s Green, Lemon Yellow, Rose Mad- 
der, and Cobalt Blue. While it is still wet 
paint the leaves into it—the most distant ones 
first. Raw Sienna should be added with 
Rose Madder and Hooker’s Green. Make 
the leaves appear distant by putting them in 
flat tones and soft coloring. It is now time 
to complete the stems. In the blossom the 
small stems are more brilliant, so use Lemon 
Yellow and Emerald Green, observing the 
modelling. For the main stem use Raw 
Sienna, Burnt Sienna, and Hooker’s Green. 
The edges must be carefully studied; they 
must not be equally hard on 
either side. In nature it is 
always varying, as it is in 
the study. Having now 
covered the paper, proceed 
to finish and centralize the 
picture. Keep lights down 
that are too obtrusive, and 
strengthen the modelling of 
ROMAN ROSETTE. the principal group. __ 











HOW TO DESIGN FROM NATURE. 





IV. 

WE have now to consider the last ancient 
style, the Roman, it being a direct outgrowth 
of the Greek. Many elements are common 
to both, the difference being mainly in the 
manner of applying them. Those which 
were least used by the Greeks became the 
chief features of Roman ornament. The 
acanthus, so seldom found in Greek art, and 
then only of the narrow-pointed variety, is 
found often in Roman art—sheathing all 
the scrolls and used abundantly everywhere. 
The Romans preferred the wide leaf and 
softer acanthus, which at once distinguishes 
their architecture from the Greek. 

The round arch, although known to and 
used by the Egyptians and Assyrians, and 
perhaps by the Greeks, was not extensively 
used until the Romans made it a character- 
istic feature of their buildings. The round 
arch, the use of the scroll, and abundant use 
of the acanthus may denote the principal dif- 
ference between the stern symplicity of the 
Greeks, with their horizontal architecture, 
and the great profusion of ornament on 
the round arched buildings of the Romans. 
On this page are illustrated two Roman 
rosettes, which will show,. by comparison 
with the drawings from nature, how the 
Romans used the same elements that we have 
right at hand now. The small rosette could 
just as well be suggested by the yellow bell, 
or daisy, according to the number of petals 

. used. The larger rosette, also taken from 
the antique, shows how they used the acorn. 

Now is the time to roam through the 
woods and to gather material for your de- 
signs. Examine everything under foot or 
overhead. What are you walking on and 
treading into dust? Perhaps the most ex- 
quisitely formed mosses, flowers, or snail 
shells, as delicately tinted as the sky at dawn, 
and fashioned more tenderly than anything 
ever created by the goldsmith’s art—beauti- 
ful, fragile flowers, opening their blossoms to 
the morning dew and gone again ere the day 
is half spent. 

The designs that are illustrated herewith 
are only simple, conventional treatments, al- 
most naturalistic, formed from the flowers 
illustrated, and yet they induce the reader to 
produce many more complex. Given a space 
to fill with Roman ornament (pilaster or 
panel), you will find in the woods plenty of 
foliage just as useful for sheathing a scroll, 
or making an all-over ornament as any the 
Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans had to work 
with, and many a rosette can be designed, 
that will be just as Roman in principle, from 
any material of the woods. Think of the de- 
lights of the woods by the banks of a shel- 
tered stream, murmuring sweet melodies, 
singing along its path through life, telling 
us of its journeyings from afar. Weave 
such thoughts into your work, and designing 
will become a pleasure indeed ; you will hear 
always the music of the woods, the hum of 
insects, the calin and ominous stillness before 
the storm, and the hurrying of the birds for 
shelter—the falling, drenching rain giving 
life again to a parched and thirsty earth. 

Make use of all the beautiful things that 


come in your way, and you will find the de- 
signing of ornament a never-ending charm. 
What better for an Egyptian ornament, for 
instance, than our own marsh-mallow, with 
its glorious pink flowers and luxuriant leaves. 
Study your historical ornament in this way ; 
make copies at first of the originals you may 
have access to; consider what they were in- 
tended to decorate, where they were placed, 
whe’er close to the eye, or upon a high 
pediment, and then take some natural object 
within your reach, draw that faithfully, and 
from it devise some design for any purpose 
you wish, making it of the same character as 
the original you have been copying. This 
will help you to remember the style of orna- 
ment you may be studying. Do this with 
each style as it is presented to you, and the 
result will be a satisfaction, and the doing 
a pleasure. 

After the Roman we will consider the 
Pompeian. At the latter period the extrava- 
gance of ornament and gaudy coloring seems 
to have almost become excessive, and yet 
there is a certain quality in the Pompeian 
style worth noticing, and that is a fineness of 
line and ornament, being a strange mixture 
of the severity of the Greek and the profusion 
of the Roman, which has had its 
effect on the Empire ornament, 
that we shall describe later on. 

In medieval ornament we 
come to what some term re- 
ligious art. All art has ever 
been religious; medizval may 
nlore properly be termed Chris- 
tian art. For two centuries af- 
ter Christ Christian art con- 
sisted of symbols, and was not 
used in decoration. All Chris- 
tian decoration since then is 
based upon these symbols, some 
of which are the monogram of Christ, the 
lily, the cross, the serpent, the fish, the nim- 
bus, and so forth. Byzantine, the first of the 
Christian styles, abounds in these symbols, 


which controlled the designers exactly in the 


same way as the Egyptians were controlled. 
Beauty of form seems never to have been 
considered—certainly not in preference to 
symbolical character. The cross was often 
formed by a circle in the centre, representing 
the nimbus, for the Saviour, with four circles 
surrounding it; for the Evangelist—and each 
Evangelist had his own symbol—the angel, 
the lion, the ox, and the eagle. 

The lily (fleur-de-lis), emblem of the 
virgin and purity, is found as often in Chris- 
tian decoration as the lotus in Egyptian, and 
it forms the basis of the foliage in Byzantine 
and Romanesque art. The second medizval 
style, the Saracenic, was work done by the 
Byzantine artists for the Arabian conquerors 
under the Mohammedan law. They were no 
more free to work in their own way than in 
the Christian, for, as in the former, they were 
obliged to use symbolism, they now were ex- 
cluded from the use of any living thing, veg- 
etable or animal. Yet such is the artist’s 
power to rise above tyrannical conditions that 
the result was a most beautiful and compli- 
cated system of interlacing, frets, and flower 
forms, so 
disguised as 
to be the 
most perfect 
ornament, 
being neith- 
er naturalis- 
tic nor sym- 
bolical, In 
our next 
number we 
will carry 
further the 
study of the 
Saracenic. 

A. E. B. A ROMAN ROSETTE. 
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REPOSE AND SHADING IN FREE-HAND 
DRAWING. 





In any study it is well to consider ex- 
tremes and contrasts, and in the study of 
drawing it is desirable to study outlines as 
well as shading, and action as well as repose. 
We may consider then the “Praying 
Nuns,” given this month, as repre- 
senting repose—a sort of antithesis to 
the Lady Hamilton figures, which 
were full of action. (See the May 
issue of The Art Amateur.) If you, 
perhaps, thought that the Hamilton 
drawings were difficult merely because 
of their action, and you said to your- j 
self, “‘ If the figures were only in quiet, 
restful poses I could make similar 
drawings directly,” attempt a study 
of this kind, representing perfect 
quietude, and see if you do find it so 
very easy. 

Again, the Lady Hamilton designs 
and the Moslers, given last month, 
were in outline. It will be advan- 
tageous for you to let your study of 
outline drawing be followed up by the 
study of outline combined with a little 
shading, as in those sketches by Jo- 
seph Carand and by Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Then, by further rational 
transition, study outline combined 
with much shading, as in the sketch 
by De Nittis; and then turn to com- 
plete shading, which may be seen in 
the study of “Nuns at Prayer.” 
Learning thus to understand the effect 
of shading, the theory of it, before you 
have had the practice necessary to 
make a well-shaded drawing, you will 
soon understand that though the De 
Nittis, for example, is by no means a 
finished piece of shading, yet its few 
simple tones give effectively the im- 
pressions of bulk and form. If you 
half close your eyes and look at this 
figure, though you may be unable to 
see what pattern is on the woman's 
gown, and where her shawl begins to 
cover her arm, yet how thoroughly 
you will see the bent form of an aged 
woman, as one might distinguish such 
a figure in a dimly lighted room. This 
De Nittis drawing is probably better 
for you to study than if it were full 
of detail—that is, than if such matters 
as the pattern on the dress were in- 
dicated—for the beginner is often con- 
fused by detail and local color. For 
example, if the beginner were looking 
at the “Nuns at Prayer” it would 
be very easy for him to think of each 
figure mainly as the drawing of a 
costume and hands and of a gown 
with marked folds, not to see in it 
how the shading indicates the body 
under the dress; in the De Nittis and 
Leighton drawings this shading is easily dis- 
tinguished. Such shading should underlie all 
good draughtsmanship. 

I am surprised as a teacher to receive as 
I do from would-be art students so much 
work containing little or no attempt to sug- 
gest form. Yet what a fascinating problem 
it is! Taking a mere outline which might 
represent a figure flat as pasteboard, how 
wonderful that with a few parallel lines one 
can immediately suggest that the figure is 
no longer pasteboard, but a mass of flesh and 
bones! How wonderfully one 
may suggest a slight indentation 
with a faint tone, and a greater 
indentation with a little stronger 
tone, and then with an almost 
solid black an ingoing that seems 
very deep! Yet all this is merely 
a matter of contrast, merely a 
matter of the eye deceiving itself 































—we know that there is no outcoming or in- 
going, that the paper is perfectly flat, but 
the varied intensities of the pencil marks 
suggest the varied intensities of the planes 
in nature. In order to train your eye to be- 
come sensitive to these varied planes, there 
is no better way than that of modelling in 
clay or wax. If you 
model the figure even 
once, the building up 
and cutting away of 
the form to make the 
shadows appear as in 
nature make your eye 


much more sensitive 
than if you had never 
modelled. 


In a finished draw- 
ing a tone may repre- 
sent not a shadow, but 
local color, as in the 
“Praying Nuns,” 
where a whole gown 
is covered with a tone 
to show that its local 
color was darker than 
that of the white poke 
of the bonnet and col- 





YELLOW BELL AND 
CHERRY BLOSSOM. 


lar. Moreover, the gradua- 
tion of the tones in a draw- 
ing does not always mean 
that the darker tone repre- 
sents more of an ingoing 
or a deeper shadow than the 
lighter tone; it may be that 
the darker tone simply in- 
dicates that the shadow was 
on a substance darker than 
that substance upon which 
fell the shadow represented 
by the lighter tone. Thus in 
the “ Praying Nuns” there is 
shading on the veil over the 
{ shoulder, which indicates that 

there are planes of the human 

form under the veil which 

makg the latter catch lights and darks; they 
do not indicate that the veil was particolored. 
It will not escape the observant student, 
that to give such effects as local color and 
foreshortening the nice use of various light 
and dark tones is invaluable, for instance, 
to an illustrator, who at times must tax 


his every resource 
to portray all the 
facts necessary to 
illustrate a story. 
In many cases 
where you think 
the illustrator has 
confined himself to 
outline, you will 
upon examination find that to represent a 
bent knee er a turned finger a few lines of 
shading have been added to help the effect 
of foreshortening. Again, in picturing, for 
example, a stooping figure, it may be possible 
to delineate its profile in outline; but if a 
front view is to be given, the foreshortening 
can be more clearly portrayed in a shaded 
drawing. The author to be illustrated may 
refer to local color which must be pictured— 
it may be a suit, Hamlet-like, “ of customary 
black,” or a nun’s costume, or a peacock feath- 
er. The “ Praying Nuns” drawing proves 
that though the illustrator in black and white 
may not have it in his power to suggest ac- 
tual color, such as red, blue, or yellow, yet he 
can suggest, as opposed to lightness and 
brightness, the darkness of hue of various 
colors and textures. Ernest KNAUFFT. 
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Ff WISTARIA IN 
PEN AND INK. 


f. j V4 
Ld, 
5a THE pendent 
flowers and grace- 
ful foliage of the 
wistaria offer a 
peculiarly interest- 
ing subject of 
study to the flower 
painter, and to the 
draughtsman in 
pen and ink. Much 
of the beauty of 
the plant is in its 
form, and this can 
be rendered with 
the greatest pre- 
cision by means of 
the pen. Still, it is 
desirable to com- 
mence the study 
with a rather hard lead-pencil on Bristol 
board, or, better, on what is called “‘ London 
board,” which has a slight tooth to it and will 
bear the action of the eraser better. Sketch 
first very lightly the general form of the 
spray, and indicate the position of the stem 
and the attachment of the flower-cluster and 
the leaf to it. Then do the same with the sep- 
arate blossoms and leaflets, and when you are 
sure of the general form and proportion, go 
over the drawing with a sharp point, but still 
very lightly, getting in all the delicate curves 
that give so much beauty to the plant. Ob- 
serve that the blossom is like that of thesweet 
pea, which belongs to the same botanical 
order, with upper petals curved back like the 
sail of a boat and the lower petals. joined to 
form the keel and prow. When the drawing 
in pencil is complete go over the outlines care- 
fully with black ink and a “ crow-quill” pen. 
Keep the shading very light and open. After 
you have rubbed out the pencil marks, a few 
dark accents may be added to indicate the 
very darkest spots of shadow in the flowers. 


a . 





Bionp hair is modelled with a very light 
tone of Ivory Black and Indigo. Sometimes 
the Ivory Black will suffice, sometimes the 
Indigo. You pass over it a general tone of 
Naples Yellow or Yellow Ochre. When the 
general tone, which is the tone of the light, is 
made by Yellow Ochre, the shadows are pro- 
duced by Lake anid Naples Yellow, and when 
it is made by Naples Yellow, we must, in or- 
der to draw the colors, naturally employ Yel- 
low Ochre and Italian Earth. 
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SKETCHING FROM NATURE 


AND INK. 


IN PEN 


THe student whose ambition it is to be- 
come an illustrator cannot too often practise 
sketching from nature in pen and ink. He 
requires but few materials and encumbrances. 
A camp-stool and umbrella are desirable, but 
not always necessary. A few sheets of Bris- 
tol-board, a drawing-board or piece of stiff 
card-board to tack them to, some pencils, 
pens, an eraser, a penknife, and a bottle of 
Higgins’s American drawing ink are all that 
are required. Strathmore drawing paper may 
be substituted for the Bristol-board. It is 
very strong, holds the ink well, can be rolled 
up, and will stand erasing and scratching out 
with a penknife. Of the Bristol-board the 
sort called “ wedding board” is the best for 
ordinary use. It is pure white and has a very 
hard, smooth surface. Another sort which 
has what is called a “kid finish ” is just rough 
enough to offer a good surface for pencil 
work and not rough enough to prevent the 
perfect reproduction of the pen work by 
photo-engraving. In any case, the paper or 
board must be white, if a satisfactory repro- 
duction is to be assured; and for the same 
purpose it is necessary that the ink used 
should be jet black and rather thick than 
watery. Higgins’s ink answers these require- 
ments. 

There are several kinds of pens, each of 
which is excellent for its special purpose. 
Experience is the best guide in determining a 
choice, but for very fine lines the “crow 
quill,” Gillotte’s No. 269 or No. 303 will give 
satisfaction. For heavy lines or spots of black 
an old-fashioned quill pen is excellent. 

Let your lead-pencils be rather hard than 
soft. Mr. Hurley, whose clever sketches 
illustrate this article, uses Dixon’s Nos. 2, 3, 
and 4. The No. 4, being the hardest, is used 
for outlines only ; the softer grades mainly for 
shading. Very soft pencil cannot be easily 
and completely erased. It will leave a smudge, 
which will spoil any reproduction by the usual 
zinc etching process. 

In choosing a subject, the nature of the ma- 
terial should be considered. Pen and ink is 
excellent for drawing of detail or for very 
open sketching. Values and light and shade 
can be rendered beautifully, but at a cost of 


labor much greater than 
would be required in paint, 
charcoal, or any one of several 
other mediums. And, as a 
rule, the more open the work 
the better it will reproduce. 
The sketcher should therefore 
choose as far as possible sim- 
ple subjects like those illus- 
trated, and his effort should 
be to represent them with a 
few lines and dots of color. 
The difficulty for the begin- 
ner will be to discover what 
are the most important and 
expressive lines. It will not 
do to experiment with the pen. 
That would involve too many 
erasures. But in the course 
of a careful preliminary draw- 
ing in pencil the sketcher finds 
out what are the important 
things which must be retained 
and what can be spared with- 
out any great loss. He should 
outline carefully with a hard 
pencil; then, with a softer 
pencil and in a broad, free 
manner, put in the color tones 
and the shadows. This done, 
he should go over the work, 
still with the pencil, defining 
and correcting. When every- 
thing is satisfactory in the 
pencil sketch let him begin 
with pen and ink, studying what he can pos- 
sibly leave out. In general, this will be what- 
ever does not give character to the object. 
The trunk of an oak must not look like that 
of a beech or elm, nor must the foliage of a 
poplar resemble that of a willow. Look for 
the lines that distinguish the kind of tree or 
other subject, and then for those that dis- 
tinguish the particular subject from others 
of its kind, as, in drawing from the model, 
you would first aim to make the head look 
like a head, then like the head of the actual 
model. Shadows are also important. They 
convey a notion of the time of day, and 
often tell more about form than the outlines. 
For instance, the transparent, pale shadows 
and the spots of intense black in the drawings 
herewith given show that they were made in 
broad daylight. At 
early morning or in 


and positively with the pen, and the rest 
should be erased, leaving nothing but black 
pen marks and white paper, which in the zinc 
process should be reproduced perfectly. 





PASTEL PAINTING. 





I. MATERIALS. 

Tue Italians claim to have originated this 
style of painting, and their name for one of 
these colored crayons is pastello, literally a 
little roll, the relationship between that word 
and the Latin pastillus, a little roll or loaf, be- 
ing obvious. The name pastel has long been 
used in France both for the plant called woad 
(Isatis tinctoria) and for the blue dye ob- 
tained from the same, which, in its market- 
able form, consists of a dry paste. Pastels are 
made of certain colorless matters, called bases, 
such as chalk (carbonate of lime), or pipe- 
clay, mixed with color in varying proportions, 
according to the tint required. Both base and 
color are ground to the finest powder and 
purified of foreign matters before they are 
combined. Chalk alters some colors, and pipe- 
clay is substituted ; but even this dulls certain 
colors and imparts a hardness to the crayons. 
It has been said, with truth, that a pastel is as 
pure a bit of color as one can get, since the in- 
gredients are held together simply by a little 
gum tragacanth, or gum arabic, to which a 
small amount of powdered sugar candy has 
been added. The amount of adhesive matter 
used depends upon the kind of work for which 
the pastel is intended. Pastels for landscapes 
are soft, the coherence being slight, so that the 
color can be spread broadly over the canvas or 
paper; those for portrait work are hard, or 
moderately so, the color coming off in lines 
rather than as shades. The ingredients are 
worked into a soft paste, which is then placed 
on dry chalk or absorbent paper, so that all 
moisture is removed; then the mass is made 
up into little cylinders about two inches in 
length, and these, each one in a roll of paper, 
are dried in a particular manner. 

Pastels may be bought separately, but both 
for convenience and because one is likely to 
need a quantity, it is advisable to buy them in 
boxes. Each of these contains a graduated 


series, the classes being soft and hard, kept in 
separate boxes. 
ary class. 


There is also an intermedi- 





the evening the shad- 
ows would be denser 
and more massed. 
Again, the spots of 
shadow on the fence 
rails in the first of 
these drawings and 
the mass of shadow 
under the bridge in 
another give impor- 
tant indications of 














their form and posi- 
tion. If one were to 
try to do without 
them, or without the 
spots of color that in- 
dicate the reflections 
in the water in the 
river scene, he would 
find that much of the 
spirit of the drawing 
would disappear. 
The main point, 
then, is to make your 
pencil drawing not 
merely a guide for the 
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study of the subject, 
so that you may know 
what is of most im- 
portance in it. That, 
and that only, should 
be denoted clearly - 
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A box containing some thirty tints can be 
bought foramoderate price, butas one works he 
will hardly remain satisfied with so limited a 
range ; on the other hand, to do effective work 
it will not be necessary, unless portraiture is at- 
tempted on an ambitious scale, to procure a 
box containing several hundred crayons. To 
distinguish the different tints, some of which 
resemble each other very closely, is difficult at 
first to one whose eye is not trained to detect 
slight variations, for the tints are not named. 
It will be seen from the above that one gains 
time by not having to mix colors, as in other 
branches of painting; nevertheless, mixing 
sometimes becomes necessary, though woolli- 
ness of texture is likely to result. The colors 
lose purity by contact with each other, and 
they must be kept clean, as handling makes 
them gray. From time to time they should 
be wiped off lightly with a piece of cotton or 
soft linen. 

The advantages of pastel as a medium are 
the rapidity with which one can work in it, 
the almost endless possibilities offered by the 
range of color and the durability of the 
sketches or pictures produced. In the first 
place, you have no palette to set, no fussing 
with oils or water, no brushes to wash, no 
palette to clean. Your colors are already pre- 
pared, and as you are not obliged to wait for 
them to dry, you can finish your sketch at a 
sitting, if you choose. If you desire to leave 
it at any stage, you can do so safely, return- 
ing to find it in the same state as when you 
left. Again, you are independent of the weath- 
er. Moreover, you will not have to retouch 
or varnish, on reaching home, since the colors 
already have their full value and will retain it. 
For making notes of evanescent effects in na- 
ture—mists blown by the wind, passing 
clouds, bursts of sunlight—there is no medi- 
um to be compared with pastel. For studies 
of skies and water it is especially to be recom- 
mended. One obtains by its use the brilliancy 
of water-colors, and, with the exception of cer- 
tain very deep blacks, the richness of oils. 
The permanency of work done in pastels is re- 
markable. Consider how time has dealt with 
paintings done in oilsor water-colors a century 
ago, or even a half century. In spite of the 
“restorers,” how lifeless, through the fading 
of colors, many a portrait has become, or, 
owing to the fugitive nature of some colors 
employed, how disagreeable many a landscape 
appears! Then visit the European picture 
galleries,and behold works done in pastel more 
than.two centuries ago retaining their color, 
and seemingly as fresh as when they left the 
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artist’s hands. Notable among those executed 
in the last century are Liotard’s “ The Choco- 
late Girl,” known to every one through adver- 
tisements, the original of which hangs in the 
Dresden gallery, and Latour’s portrait of 
Madame de Pompadour, in the Louvre. The 
former was painted in 1746, the latter in 1755, 
and they are, perhaps, as good examples as 
any of the truth of the statement made above. 
The disadvantages of pastels are few, in 
comparison. Owing to their fragile nature 
they have to be transported with care, and un- 
less the color has been very thinly applied to 
canvas or paper, jarring will cause it to flake 
off. Partly emia the color can be removed 
easily, partly because moisture dulls the tints, 
pastel paintings are generally framed under 
glass. Hamerton, however, in his “ Graphic 
Arts,” says he had pastel studies of skies 
which had been “kept quite carelessly for 
twenty years, and did not seem the worse for 
friction.” Evidently he had used paper with 
a decided “tooth” to it. Fixatives can be 
used, but artists agree in declaring that they 
alter the colors. 
The papers used may be of various kinds, 
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but it is essential that they should have a tooth 
or a surface rough enough to retain the color 
and should be firm in texture. If the texture 
is firm, but the surface is found to be too 
smooth, it can be rubbed over with cuttle-fish ; 
but papers of the proper kind are so easily ob- 
tained that few will ever be compelled to re- 
sort to such expedients. There is a paper 
with a surface much like that of sand-paper 
that is excellent for practice work. The 
Strathmore Charcoal paper, Cartridge paper, 
and the French Charcoal papers answer well 
for rapid sketches, notes, and “ impressions,” 
the color being put on freely, but the former 
will not stand rubbing. Some English pastel- 
lists use vellum for certain kinds of work, the 
texture being firm and the color working on 
readily; but previously the surface has been 
roughened with fine glass-paper. Vellum 
pastel-board, which may be used for any kind 
of work, is recommended to beginners. Pas- 
tel paper must be stretched like water-color 
paper, on a frame, and it is well to back it 
with another piece of paper or a cloth. The 
color of the paper used will depend a good 
deal on the subject of the picture. In general, 
a warm gray or yellow tint is perferable. A 
beginner would do well to make his paper 
represent, as far as possible, what he sees be- 
fore him; for instance, letting a blue paper 
stand for sky and water, as Hopkinson Smith 
does in some of his water-color studies, and 
laying on his pastel here and there for clouds, 
foliage, rocks, earth, and reflections. But 
for serious work canvas is to be preferred, 
for almost all reasons, to paper. It comes in 
a delightful, neutral tone, is velvety to the 
touch, yet has enough of a tooth to take the 
color readily. It should be mounted like can- 
vas intended for oil painting. 
Henry BALpDwIN. 





Tue difference between “gouache” and 
“ water-color” proper is that in the former 
the artist may have a colored background up- 
on which he puts the lights in successive lay- 
ers, while in “aquarelle” (or water-color 
painting), working upon a white ground, he 
reserves the white of the paper for the lights 
of the picture, and instead of putting on the 
colors in successive layers, he washes them in. 
In gouache he uses body color, such as 
Chinese White, giving solidity to the tints, 
but at the sacrifice of delicacy and transpar- 
ency, in which lies the great charm of a wa- 
ter-color painting. 
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ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 





Vv. LIGHT AND SHADE, 


F you have practised drawing in the 
ways I have suggested in these 
articles you should by this time be 
ready to take up the subject of 
light and shade; and I know no 

more attractive manner of studying lights and 
shadows than to analyze them upon the hu- 
man face. You should learn to see the 
shadows and lights in nature; it is a great 
mistake to think that in studying light and 
dark tones you must learn to imitate a 
special method of technique—that is, a special 
way of putting on your shading—that it 
should be put on with a certain kind of dots, 
or a certain kind of lines, or that you should 
learn a special way of shading a mouth, nose, 
or eyes. The true way to study is not to 
think of shading as something to be learned 
from artists. 

For instance, relief is one of the effects that 
may be pictured by light and shade, and your 
first study should be to see that relief in 
nature, that artists strive to represent; and, 
in your own way as far as technique is con- 
cerned, portray the relief, but always en- 
deavoring to be true to nature. The reason 
you do not shade readily is because your eye 
is not trained to see the light and shade. You 
think of a human face as flesh-colored, as 
blonde or brunette, but not as a mass of light 
and dark. In order to train the eve to see 
light and shade, plaster casts are usually set 
up in art schools for the students to draw 
from, as they show very plainly that the 
planes of the face are light when facing the 
light, and darker when turned away from the 
light 

That an artist follows nature in making 
a shaded drawing could hardly be more plain- 
ly shown than in photograph E, here repro- 
duced. In it the drawings on the screen show 
how an artist in an approved French method 
represents on paper the form of relief that he 
saw in the plaster cast, while the light and 
shade on the casts on the table shows us that 
the camera “sees” in the casts the same 
shadows that the artist sees! 

Now it is for you as a student to learn to 
see as the camera here sees and then to repre- 
sent as the artists do. After you have thus 
learned to see shadows on a plaster cast, you 
will similarly see them on the human face, 
and indeed if you have the talent to become 
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Figure 15. Diagram showing casts in photograph E, reduced to their simple forms of light and 
shade, the gray shadows indicating the way an artist usually begins a drawing. 


an artist, it is not necessary to go to the ex- 
pense of buying a cast, but you can study light 
and shade directly from the human face, either 
getting some one to pose for you, or draw- 
ing from your own reflection in the mirror. 
At first it is well to have the light come from 
one direction only; and it is not a bad plan 
to pose for yourself, so that the light and 
shade are distributed as in some artistic draw- 
ing, which you can have before you while you 
work. The Art Amateur has published a 
great many reproductions from Rembrandt 
(see specially those in the number of Decem- 
ber, 1897), and you cannot do better than to 
pose yourself before the mirror so as to have 
the shadows fall on your face as they do in 
one of those portraits. Should you select the 
portrait of “ A Young Lad” in the Thiems 
collection, or the “ Beardless Young Man ” in 
the Jessup collection, or “ Rembrandt in a 
Plumed Cap ” in the Gardner collection, you 
would find that light and shade falls in each 
very much as in our casts; you will then be- 
gin to see how true to nature the great artists 
are, and you will realize, I think, that it is 
possible for you to study drawing with the 
help of this series, and, moreover, to study it 
in the same way Rembrandt studied it. 

I do not for a moment intend to imply 
































Ficure 14. Diagram showing casts in photograph E, reduced to their simple forms of light and 
shade, the figures 1 to 15 indicating the planes on the casts. 


that you will be able to draw so well as Rem- 
brandt ; for, in the first place, he was a great 
genius, he was able to introduce into his work 
a suggestion of life, which does not come 
from mere copying of the shape of shadows. 
Rembrandt wonderfully suggested reflected 
light—an effeet in nature which the beginner 
is advised not to attempt. It is best for you 
at first to keep your drawings simple; to 
divide a head into one light side and one dark 
side, as in B, and not to attempt those many 
modulations of tone for which Rembrandt is 
celebrated. When I say you can learn to 
draw like Rembrandt I mean that you can fol- 
low his method in general, for example; 
there is always in Rembrandt a great sim- 
plicity, so that you can see in his portraits, as 
in B, the general mass of light and dark. On 
the other hand, it must be confessed that 
while at first it is well to draw simply and 
ignore such delicate matters as_ reflected 
lights, yet as you progress you must learn to 
take cognizance of them; for if you should 
draw all your faces in but two masses—a light 
side and a dark side of one unvarying tone— 
they would lack variety. While you might so 
express an angular face like Dante’s, you 
would find the two simple masses of light and 
dark inadequate to express a baby’s face, or a 
young girl’s face, like that of cast F, for in 
such faces the characteristics by which we 
recognize them lie in delicate gradations of 
light and shadow. The rounded cheeks, for 
instance, are never so dark as the shadow 
along the bridge of the nose, for as the cheeks 
round away from us they catch lights re- 
flected from surrounding objects. These re- 
flected lights can be seen in the young faces 
in the Rembrandts in The Art Amateur of 
December, 1897. However, that a large 
amount of realism may be expressed by only 
one monotonous tone for all the shadows, is 
seen in our diagrams. Now this seeming di- 
gression about Rembrandt ought to serve as a 
lesson in observation ; it is for you to investi- 
gate and find out what is true to nature in a 
Rembrandt, a Hals, or a Van Dyck. I have 
used the words, “ planes of the face;” it is 
very important that you understand what I 
mean by this. Generally speaking, a plane 
means a perfectly flat surface, real or imag- 
inary—it is thus usedin perspective. The table 
top, Y, for example, is a horizontal plane, the 
screen and the parts of the cast containing 
the name Napoleon, 1, and Dante, 5, are ver- 
tical planes. Plane No. 1 is about at right- 
angles to plane No. 2, as is also plane No. 3 
to plane No. 4, and plane No. 6 to plane No. 7. 
(In the last case you will see Nos. 6 and 7 are 
not flat planes.) 

The planes of the human face have, of 
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course, one prevailing direction, but are not 
perfectly flat. They are at various angles to 
each other; thus I may say that the follow- 
ing planes are nearly at right-angles to each 
other: Plane No. 8 to plane Nos. 9, 10 to 11, 
II to 12, 12 to 13, 13 to 14—for the general 
direction of No. 8 is that of No. 1, and the 
general direction of No. 9 is about that of 
No. 2. So, too, in cast D, plane No. 10 has 
the general direction of No. 3, and No. 11 
about the direction of No. 4. If you will lay 
a pencil horizontally along your forehead and 
another along your temple, you will realize 
that they are at right-angles to one another. 
The sides of the nose are planes forming a 
more obtuse angle with the bridge than does 
the temple with the forehead. The plane of 
the side of the jaw forms an obtuse angle with 
the plane of the front of the chin. Therefore, 
in diagram No. 14 we see the foreheads light 
(Nos. 8, 10, 12, 14), with one temple 
dark (Nos. 9, II, 13, 15); the bridge of the 
nose light, and the side dark; the chin light, 
and the left side (to our right) of the jaw 
dark—just as No. 1 is light and No. 2 dark. 
Now it will be noticed that there is the same 
distribution of light and shade in the drawing 
B; hence, an artist says of it, that it expresses 
the planes of the face ; and if you will examine 
the work of painters like Rembrandt, Hals, 
and Velasquez, you will find a very similar 
distribution of the lights and darks showing 
the planes of the face. 

In the case of the shadow in B, outlined at 
X in A, we find a different kind of shadow ; 
this does not of necessity limit any plane in 
the neck, but is the shadow thrown on the 
neck by the chin, hence it is called “ a thrown 
shadow.” 

I do not mean to suggest that either dia- 
gram No. 14 or No. 15 shows the only way 
that a drawing may be made; on the contrary, 
neither shows the way that a drawing is usu- 
ally made ; for No. 14, being without accented 
darks, merely shows how a drawing is usu- 
ally begun, and No. 15, being without re- 
flected lights, shows an arbitrary style of 
drawing which is not true to nature, and is 
used mostly in decorative designing. But 
these diagrams do show graphically certain 
principles of elementary drawing—it is not 
attempted in this series to treat of detail and 
finish, the intent is to set forth the first prin- 
ciples of drawing. To summarize: after the 
student is grounded in some principles of pro- 
portion, outline, and perspective, the subject 
of light and shade should be taken up, and the 
main things there to be understood is that you 
must discern the shadows in nature before 
you can expect to draw them, and that in 
drawing them you should first learn to see 
them simply—that is, to see the illuminated 
part of an object as entirely light, and the 
part away from the light as monotonously 
dark—and you should know, moreover, that 
light and shade so reduced to two simple ex- 
pressions is particularly expressive, as shown 
clearly in Nos. 14 and 15. After you have 
learned how expressive such simple light and 
shade may be, you will have no trouble in go- 
ing further and studying the gradation of 
tones and the reflected lights I have spoken 
of in connection with Rembrandt’s work. 

In No. 15 I have arranged to show the 
reader how adequately the limit of forms may 
be given without an outline, yet the student 
must be assured that at earlier stages of the 
work careful outline drawing was visible, to 
be erased later. Each shadow on the margin 
of the casts was carefully outlined, in order 
that the shadows and background might end 
in the proper places ; otherwise the draughts- 
man would destroy all suggestion of likeness. 
And apropos of this, when admiring a finished 
picture, perhaps a half-tone from a fine oil 
painting, do not fail to regard the ways and 
means by which the artist made the picture. 
Sketches rather than finished drawings ac- 


company this series, because from the former 
one can best learn how to build up a picture. 
The student is therefore particularly referred 
to A in No. 14, where we see the shadows 
blocked out which are afterward filled in as 
in B. This plate, besides being valuable in 
showing the method of blocking out shadows, 
teaches us that the draughtsman in blocking 
out shadows, such as those in A, in such lines 
as X is helped by every bit of training he has 
gained from studying such perspective planes 
as Y and Z, and from drawing such angles as 
T Uand V W. 

In short, if there is any one thing I wish 
to emphasize more than another in regard to 
the exercises proposed in these papers, it is 
that each line of study is related to the other ; 
there is not one moment’s practice recom- 
mended in Chapter I. that will not benefit you 
when you come to carry out the advice of 
Chapter V. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 
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the hand can be lifted from the pillow; the 
paper will prevent the plaster from sticking 
to the towel. Any little tongues of plaster 
which may have found their way under the 
fingers can be cut away with the scraper, 
and the hand will be released without diffi- 
culty. When all is finished, and the mould 
clipped away, the operator can scarcely fail 
to be pleased with the result of his labors. 
Every fold of skin, and line, and marking will 
be seen reproduced with the most microscopic 
fidelity. Both sides may be moulded if de- 
sired, and the hand reproduced in the round 
instead of in relief, by making a second half 
to the mould. 





To have a block print well in the columns 
of a journal run off on cheap “ news” paper 
with “ news” ink, on a press that turns out 
the printed sheets at almost lightning speed, 
it must always be remembered that the orig- 


E. Photograph from French drawing of a cast and casts arranged so as to show distribution of shad- 
ows on them similar to the distribution of shadows in drawing, thus indicating what it was the artist 


saw in nature when he made the drawing. 


TAKING A CAST OF THE HAND. 





No particular artistic skill is needed for 
such a simple operation. The sleeve of the 
model should be rolled up, and a towel twisted 
round it at the point at which the cast is: to 
end. A little oil should be rubbed over the 
skin. As a cast showing one side of the 
hand will generally be all that is required, 
the mould can be made in a single piece. A 
soft pillow should be provided, a towel spread 
over it, and on that a newspaper. With a 
little arrangement, the pillow can so far be 
made to accommodate itself to the form of the 
hand, and will so rise round it as to leave no 
openings beneath; for if openings are left, 
the plaster will run’into them, and there will 
then be a difficulty in getting the mould 
away. The mould can then be made in the 
usual manner. The hand must, of course, 
be kept perfectly still till the plaster has set, 
or the work will be spoiled ; after it has set, it 
will be still of necessity till the mould has 
been removed. When the mould is finished 


inal drawing must be made with vigorous 
lines and only the simplest shading, if indeed 
any be used at all. In place of a carefully 
worked-over background, delicately cross- 
hatched, a good wash of solid black is gen- 
erally preferred, for it is not only safer in 
case of poor printing, but it is in itself effec- 
tive in giving relief to objects. It does not 
have the look of jet black upon the paper; 
it loses in working, and presents rather a gray 
appearance. This is all the better, as a rule; 
for it breaks an otherwise uniform flatness 
which is not agreeable. 





You may keep your pure scarlet from fad- 
ing by keeping the cake carefully wrapped in 
paper to avoid exposure to the air or con- 
tact with metal. Never mix it with a metallic 
color, and, after using it, glaze it thickly with 
gum arabic. Some artists use crimson lake, 
and when it is dry give it a coat of gamboge, 
which will turn it scarlet and make it per- 
manent. 
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FIGURE PAINTING. 





THE vase shown on the opposite page is 
intended as a companion piece for the one 
given in the June issue of The Art Amateur, 
which was one type of blonde in coloring, 
while this is to be brunette. For the palette 
for the first painting use one part of Ivory 
Yellow to one of Yellow Ochre, and a little 
Pompadour Red for the desired flesh tone. 
Use enough Oil of Cloves with Dresden 
Thick Oil to paint thinly and freely, but not 
swimmingly in appearance. Go over the en- 
tire flesh, and in this way the face, arm, 
and foot will be the same coloring. 

Always mix your colors with the brush, for 
the habit of mixing with the knife destroys all 
transparency. Use one-third part of Rose 
and Pompadour Red for the ears, lips, cheeks, 
chin, elbows, and finger ends, going over the 
entire darkest side of the face. For the cool 
shadows use Turquoise Blue with Air Blue 
(the Turquoise is strong, so use it sparingly ), 
with Violet of Iron and a little Yellow Brown. 
Shade carefully the light side of the face, 
neck, arm, nose, dividing line of hair, and 
flesh; for the warm shadows omit the Blue. 
Use Violet of Iron for the dividing line of 
the lips, modelling of the ear, nostrils,and line 
above the eyelids. Try to paint smoothly and 
evenly, dragging the brush. Avoid the blend- 
er, which, when freely used, affects the cclors 
similarly 
smoothing the life out of them entirely. A 
medium large, square shader produces the 
best results for first colors, and a smaller one 
for shadows. In this way much of the spotty, 
patchy work can easily be avoided, and a gain 
in working quickly while the color remains 
open. 

For the eyes, eyebrows, and hair—which is 
not black or brown, but of both colors—use 
Turquoise Blue, a little Rose Purple, and 
Finishing Brown, keeping the lights purplish ; 
mark in the eyebrows and the eyelashes light- 
ly, avoiding hard, set lines, for if not deep 
enough more can be added at another paint- 
ing, while if painted deeply enough at this 
time they would appear hard long before the 
work could be finished. With the same color 
paint the eyes carefully, darken the pupil with 
Finishing Brown, and for the last fire use a 
little Black and Pompadour Red. Shade the 
ball of the eye with Pompadour Red and a 
touch of Air Blue, with just a little Rose 
and Pompadour Red in the corner of the eye 
next to the nose. Use but little color and 
avoid the button-hole effect of a line drawn 
round the eyes. 

If you really intend to accomplish any 
good results in figure work, you must work 
persistently and untiringly; study the faces 
of those about you for color and drawing. 
The secret of success in all china painting is 
the judicious and sparing use of color. Write 
it in the lid of the paint box, that you may 
see it often; it will encourage thought and 
study. 

Paint the drapery with a thin wash of 
Capucine Red, which will be a beautiful 
salmon when fired ; shade with Brown No. 4, 
a little Gray No. 1, which is blue rather than 
gray, so use carefully ; warm the shadows with 
Violet of Iron and a touch of Yellow Brown. 
If the shadows are not deep enough darken 
with Turquoise Blue and Violet of Iron, with 
very little Rose Purple. Paint the lyre with 





Brown 4 and a little Canary Yellow; shade 
with Violet of Iron and a little Gray No. 1. 
Read the treatment for the vase in the June 
issue of The Art Amateur about how to clean 
the painting from the dust which collects on 
the damp colors while working, also the dust- 
ing with flux, which I hope every decorator 
will use. Remember that it is impossible to 
fire thinly painted colors hard enough to be- 
come transparent without the aid of flux or 
some glazing material with which to fuse 
the colors and glaze of the ware. 

Seconp PatntinG: Polish the painting 
with pumice-stone dipped in water, which will 
avoid scratches. Study the drawing and col- 
oring before commencing to work, and do not 
be discouraged if it seems much faded or 
too blue in portions. If the blue is too bright 
add no more in this painting, but repaint with 
a little Pompadour Red if on the light side of 
the face, and with Violet of Iron and a very 
little Yellow Brown in the deeper shadows, 
after having painted with general flesh tone 
and tints for the cheeks as given in the first 
painting. Remember that blue is used in the 
place of black, which always remains black, 
therefore hard and void of life-giving tones 
for flesh. Any desired depth of grays for 
flesh can be produced with the primary colors, 
yellow, red, and blue, by repainting in depths 
over the too dominant color. If the painting 
is only a little too red, a very thin wash of 
blue will at once tone the red into a desirable 
color; again, if too blue repaint with warm 
colors. For all flesh tints about the same 
colors are used in different depths, and for 
dark skins use Yellow Ochre instead of 
Canary; also paint the shadows heavier in 
proportion. An old sharpened brush handle 


with a bit of absorbent cotton wound on the 


end will be found very useful to remove high 
lights on drapery, and on different parts of 
the face where a wide light is needed. Re- 
paint the drapery with the same colors, keep- 
ing it delicate, bright, light, warmer or cooler 
in shadows as preferred, remembering that 
where the color is too gray use no more blue, 
but instead take Violet of Iron, or Yellow 
Rrown, or Pompadour Red. Do not fire as 
heavily as for the first paintings, for colors 
fade more quickly than when mixed with 
black. Not that black holds the colors, but 
only that when black is used the black always 
remains black and hard in color. Experiment 
on broken bits of china, and you will learn 
much about color. Paint one piece blue, an- 
other red, one yellow ; repaint them with other 
colors in thin washes, keeping a memorandum 
of each, and note the effect. It is impossible 
to do good figure work in less than three fir- 
ings, and often five or six are used. If the 
work seems ruined at any time do not give up 
and throw it aside. If too dark, firing will 
lighten it, but paint only the lighter parts, that 
the drawing may be kept; avoid harsh, thin 
lines, and the chance of a good piece of figure 
work is always within reach. 
E. Rees-CLarKE. 





Rust from the iron firing pot of a kiln 
often brings out black spots on the surface 
of the china, particularly where yellows and 
greens are used. To avoid this keep the iron 
whitewashed with lime. Put gum-arabic in 
the lime to make it hold. Dry the kiln thor- 
oughly before putting in china, for dampness 
is an enemy to a fine glaze. 








A PAINTER ON PORCELAIN. 





T. MARSHALL FRY, JR. 

THE young artist (he is just twenty-one), 
one of whose works we illustrate, owes his 
training in the technical part of porcelain 
painting to his mother; but his original and 
effective style has been evolved wholly with- 
out assistance or direction. At a very early 
age he began to make drawings of flowers 
on the biscuit, and to design ornaments which 
his mother colored and fired, and as the talent 
thus shown developed itself, he was permitted 
to try his hand at painting. He soon showed 
as keen an eye for color as for form, and 
produced combinations quite as original. 
Among his early works is a large tank- 
ard, decorated on the one side with a branch 
of hops, on the other with a fantastic 
dragon, mingling realism with the wildest 
symbolism, for the hops were drawn from 
nature. Another tankard has for decoration 
a peacock mounted on some rich rococo 
scroll-work ; and still another has an imagina- 
tive design of storks. The last named we re- 
produce in monochrome. But it is not so much 
in choice of subject as in the manner of 
treatment that he shows his invention. His 
fanciful scroll-work has a character wholly 
personal, and the disposition of his sprays of 
flowers is such that they do not recall the 
work of any other artist. His coloring, as 
we have said, is equally his own. On a 
ground running from buffs and yellows to 
a deep, vinous purple in one place, and melt- 
ing into a harmony of turquoise and darker 
blues in another, he will cast a spray of roses or 
violets with their dark leaves in such a man- 
ner that each tone of the flowers is borne up 
by some tone of the background, though they 
are apparently brought together by chance. 
A favorite scheme of his is to paint the body 
of a vase or the centre of a plaque with flow- 
ers on a light but warm background, and to 
paint the neck and foot of the vase or the 
rim of the plaque with a conventional design 
i darker and cooler colors. For this latter 
purpose he favors a deep peacock blue or a 
rich purple, while his favorite background 
colors for the larger spaces are buff and rus- 
set. But he is fond of blending these colors 
and working into them with others, producing 
a curious and novel range of grays and 
broken tones which give great value to the 
purer color in the flowers or other subject. 
His studio is a large room on the first floor, 
the white walls of which are hung with 
fishing-nets, in the meshes of which are 
caught sea-shells, crabs, sketches and photo- 
graphs, and in which he can fasten, at any 
height, leaves or other objects which he may 
wish to copy. Some antique mahogany fur- 
niture has come from the old home of the 
family in Syracuse, N. Y.; and the tastes of 
the owner are further seen in the few but 
choice specimens of Chinese porcelain and 
Indian pottery disposed upon the shelves. 

Mr. Fry has been for some time a student 
of Mr. Chase, and his studies show a good 
appreciation of the figure and an excellent 
feeling for landscape. It is in his chosen 
profession, however, that he will, in our 
opinion, attain the greatest success. 





THE amateur firer should always bear in 
mind the important fact that the kiln should 
always be heated before the china is stacked. 
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DECOKATION FOR A VASE. (FOR DESCRIPTION, SEE PAGE 42.) 
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SIMPLICITY IN TABLE CHINA. 





HEN our grandmothers were 
young they were taught to 
make samplers to contain as 
much of their child knowl- 
edge as could be crowded in- 
to a certain space. So it 
seems with some of our dec- 

orators now, especially in the matter of table 

china. Too much work is put on one small 
space, and there is not enough regard for 
utility. 

Ambition compels the exhibition work to 
Le unusual and elaborate, but then, in most 
cases, the china becomes cabinet pieces. That 
is well in its way. We should work for the 
highest art in mineral painting ; but practical 
service has so much to do with china that 
1 would suggest that more attention be paid 
to how these things wear. 

There is great demand for beautifully dec- 
orated china that is serviceable, that is not so 
pronounced in color and design as to become 
tiresome, and that may be used daily in a 
handsome home—consequently it must be 
painted to wear. 

An order given to a china painter for 
plates, at a good price, is finished so elabo- 
rately that she loses time and money by over- 
doing the order, but she takes pride in her 
skill of workmanship. In one way she has 
given more than was asked, but the plates 
have lost the quality of service. After they 
are paid for and admired, they are put in 
the china closet, and the owner buys, per- 
laps, an imported set that has less ornament 
and harmonizes better with daily surround- 
ings—a set that combines beauty with utility. 

To have elaborate paste and enamel plates 
on the table continually is like appearing at 
all hours of the day in a ball dress, and if 
there is an occasional enamel missing, it 
causes one to wonder how it will agree with 
the system if it has been inadvertently swal- 
lowed. We need beautiful and serviceable 
decorations on china that correspond with the 
appropriateness of the dainty morning gown 
and the tailor-made suit. 

Jewels and paste relegate china to the 
closet, except for rare occasions. They are 
better on a vase or bonbonniére than ona plate 
that is to be constantly washed. The splendid 
Coalport enamels are on English china, that 
holds them better than the French china, 
which we usually decorate. 

“T was told to be careful with this piece, 
lest the enamels chip off,” says one of my 
iriends. “ Will they?” 4 

Possibly ; especially if a jovial brother or 
husband tries to help them off. There was a 
time, in the first enthusiasm for raised work, 
that the amateur tried to make the dots as big 
as they could be fired. Now there is appre- 
ciation of daintiness and finer lines. In no 
branch of art in America has there been such 
changes during the past ten years as in china 
painting. 

“The gold began to wear off, so we keep 
that set just to look pretty. You know 
Cynthia painted it,” said a proud mother. 
“ Pretty is as pretty does,” was an old New 
England maxim. Cynthia’s chances of get- 
ting more orders would be better if that gold 
had been put on heavier and fired more. 

White and gold china without color has an 
elegance, and had many years of preference. 
It is becoming popular again, and there is a 
chance to work out exquisite designs simply 
in gold. It looks well with every color that 
may surround it. Its simplicity enhances the 
beauty of a few more magnificent pieces. 

White china with floral borders, when 
there is a graceful mingling of colors, will 
wear well—one will not tire of the decora- 
tion. Unless a household has many sets, it 
is best not to select a decided color, but there 
may be a unity of colors. Omit tintings such 








as deep red brown, blending into yellows and 
greens, and everything imaginable of sky 
colors. They form a mixture of color not 
pleasant for the table. Such tints have artis- 
tic qualities for vases, but on china to be used 
the colors should be kept especially clear. A 
decided tinting from the edge of the plate 
half an inch blending into the white china, or 
a clear cut border of pink or of cream or 
green is good taste. 

Forbear tinting all over except in the pur- 
est of colors. The charm of Dresden china 
is the purity of the colors. Sévres blue al- 
ways looks clean and appetizing. Heavy 
grounding colors, if fired too often, may peel 
off, and would then be a most disconsolate 
set of table china. 

Gas in the kiln is destructive to the wear- 
ing. China painters will succeed financially 
if they paint what there is a demand for. A 
generous family were planning a new home 
for the daughter about to marry. About 
table china it was suggested that the order to 
paint should be given to an artist, a family 
friend. “Oh, please don’t,” said the pros- 
pective bride, “she would paint them too 
tancy to use.” So the friend lost an order. 

I think in designing for potteries that or- 
ders await the ones who will originate simple 
designs that are beautiful. 

“The hardest work I have to do is to keep 
my designs simple,” says one of my pupils. 
An overwrought design is wearisome, except 
as a curiosity. 

Gold linings in cups should be fired four or 
five times—a thick stippled lining first and 
a thin wash of gold each time, if one wishes 
to see them in good condition a year after 
they have been in use. 

Monograms are much liked, and may be 
painted on the centre or side of the plate. If 
china is to be constantly used, be cautious 
about decorating the centres, and keep most 
of the coloring about the edge. 

Fanny RowELt. 





THE ART OF MINERAL PAINTING. 





VIII. RAISED PASTE. 
WE will suppose that the first attempt at 


“making a decoration is to be with raised 


paste. Plates being easiest to handle are 
best for the beginner. The tint has already 
been laid and fired and the drawing carefully 
made. Good designs have been given from 
time to time in The Art Amateur for this pur- 
pose. Choose at first something very simple. 
If a good piece of work is available for a 
model, it is, of course, preferable to anything 
else. 

The next step is the preparation of the 
raising, or as it is called, “ raised paste for 
gold.” And this is bought in the form of a 
powder. Put a small quantity, say a tea- 
spoonful, on the ground glass slab, wet it 
down with alcohol and grind it well with the 
muller. After the alcohol has entirely evap- 
orated, put to it just enough oil of tar to 
stick it together, but not make it wet. Add 
a few drops of turpentine and grind again 
thoroughly. Much of the success in working 
depends upon this perfect amalgamation of 
the oil and powder. Don’t get in too much 
oil at first ; it will be easy enough to add more 
later, if necessary. Raising generally works 


‘better after it has stood a few days; mean- 


time it should be kept covered from dust. It 
is well to keep it on a smaller ground glass, 


say one four inches square. 


It will have dried out considerably, so wet 
it with alcohol, grinding it well with the 
palette-knife and test it with the brush, a long 
rigger kept for the purpose. Wet the brush 
in turpentine and roll it dry on a folded cloth. 
Lift a bit of raising on the point, and see if it 
will take the china in a fine even line. Carry 
so light a hand that the hairs do not touch 
the china, but simply guide the mixture 





along. If it will do this, it is in very good 
condition. If not, try it for dots before mak- 
ing any changes; use something having a 
long, slim, but not very sharp point. A 
porcupine quill is the proper thing if it can 
be had. Hold the quill upright and plunge 
the tip only into the raising, and touch it to 
the china in the same manner. It should 
leave a row not perfect in form, and which 
should stay in place without spreading. If 
it spreads, let the mixture stand a few min- 
utes to evaporate, and try again. Breathing 
on it will sometimes stop it, and also breath- 
ing into the raising and grinding the moist- 
ure in. If it follows the quill up ending in a 
sharp point, it probably needs a very little 
more wetting, so give it a drop of turpentine. 
A little experimenting will enable one to 
graduate the size of these dots at will. 

Often when a long, fine line is to be car- 
ried, it is more easily done and more effective 
if made with the tiniest of these dots, no larg- 
er than a pin prick, and then gilded as a line. 
in cases where a strong effect is wanted, make 
the dots large, but always of the same. size 
and evenly spaced, unless graduated, as on a 
curve, larger in the centre, growing small at 
each end. As a setting for jewels (of enamel) 
alternated like a string of beads, the raising 
is always the smaller of the two; or have a 
circle of tiny dots enclosing the enamel like a 
gold setting on two parallel lines, with dots 
of enamel between. Sometimes the space is 
tinted, as pink with dots of white, which 
should nearly or quite fill from side to side. 
Pretty ideas may be taken from jewelry. 
Lines of dots form a lattice over a strong 
color, or in groups of three to fill a given 
space. In various other ways are they use- 
ful, but never make the mistake of getting 
them too large. A good sized pinhead is 
about the limit, and not too many of that size, 
or the effect will be crude and vulgar. 

Now, supposing that the raising works 
well, and that the novice has learned its re- 
quirements for this purpose, he must go back 
to the brush. Take off a small portion to ex- 
periment with. Try a touch of lavender, of 
turpentine, or as a last resort, more tar. If it 
gets too oily and spreads, wet it with alcohol, 
and let that carry the oil to the outside. Don’t 
be discouraged too easily, because much de- 
pends upon handling the brush. For a heavy 
touch, as is often used to end a curved line or 
as a leaf form, have the brush clean, take up 
color on the point only, start with a slight 
pressure of the brush on the china sufficient 
to give the necessary size for the large end, 
then gradually raise the point as you drag the 
color along until it ends in a hair line. Hav- 
ing once successfully accomplished this you 
will recognize the touch wanted, and then it 
is only a matter of practice to become an ex- 
pert. Never try to carry medium into the 
color with the brush (here is where the little 
bottles with droppers are useful) and always 
work it up with the knife. Sometimes a 
space, as a broad letter, or a leaf of some size, 
is covered with a flat coat of raising quite 
thin. For this purpose use a larger red 
sable brush, and make the color quite wet; 
start with a good brushful, and try and cover 
the space with a stroke, without retouching. 
When this has dried, veins may be put on 
with delicate hair lines, and sharp touches 
along the edges to give effect. On a letter 
it may be broken up with a fine lattice or 
parallel lines. The gold has a bronze effect 
on this, and contrasts well with the burnished 
lights of the raised lines. 

When large spaces are to be covered in this 
way, there is a preparation called “ rough 
ground for gold,” which is a rather coarse 
grained powder, and applied with ground- 
ing oil in the same manner as a dusted-on 
ground. The effect is very rich. The rais- 
ing can be so manipulated that it will run 
from a pen, and very pretty etchings made, 
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which are wonderfully dainty on white, or a 
very light tint. The lines must be very few, 
like an outline drawing, and kept quite dis- 
tinct. The daisy is a good flower for this 
treatment ; outline the petals and one or two 
short veins in some. The centres should 
have very tiny dots and the leaves be out- 
lined in the centre vein only. A name or a 
sentence can be put on in this way, following 
the person’s own handwriting. The same 
can be done with the brush, but requires an 
expert. All work of this kind must be thor- 
oughly. dried before it is fired, and if it must 
be packed for transportation (for firing) 
should be protected with’tissue paper and 
cotton batting. E. C. Daxsy. 





NATIONAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION. 





Tue Seventh Annual Exhibition of the 
National League of Mineral Painters was 
held in the Art Institute, Chicago, May 23 
to June 1, under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Ceramic Association. 

One hundred and thirty members of the 
League showed about seven hundred deco- 
rated porcelains, modellings, and pieces of 
pottery. It was the finest collection yet ex- 
hibited of American ceramics. The work 
has the charm of originality, for the League 
of Mineral Painters accepts only original 
work, and the exhibits passed an exacting 
jury. 

The work showed a very decided increase 
toward conventional decorations. The finest 
of tableware showed conventional borders, 
and where figures were introduced on vases 
and plaques, there was conventional treat- 
ment in connection with the final decoration. 

The clubs exhibiting were: 

The Chicago Ceramic Association; Mrs. 
N. A. Cross, President. 

The New York Society of Keramic Arts; 
Mme. S. E. Le Prince, President. 

The Mineral Art League of Boston; Mrs. 
Julia Mayhew, President. 

Brooklyn Society of Mineral Painters; 
Miss Johnson, President. 

Denver 
Pottery Club; 
Miss Alice M. 
Parks, Presi- 
dent. 

Detroit 
Keramic 
League; Mrs. 
M. L. Wag- 
ner, Presi- 
dent. 

Jersey City 
Keramic 
Art Club; 
Mrs. S. E. 
Browne, 
President. 

Louisville 
Pottery Club ; 
Mrs. Morton 
Casseday, 
President. 

Providence 
Keramic 
Club; Miss 
Emily J. Hare, 


The exhibits were in glass cases, with dark 
velvet background. 

Among those showing artistic skill, tech- 
nique, and originality were: Mrs. A. A. 
Frasee, Chicago, an artist of the Rookwood 
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Mrs. Mary Alley Neal, New York, grape 
plate, lustres, conventional borders; Mrs. 
Worth Osgood, Brooklyn, ornamental urn; 
heliotrope; Mrs. M. E. Perley, California, un- 
derglaze; Miss Cornelia S. Post, Jersey City, 
conventional treatment of American foliage; 
Mrs. F. Rowell Priestman, New York, com- 
binations of lustres with flowers and renais- 
sance designs, asters in lustre; Mrs. Adelaide 
Alsop-Robineau, New York, figures and 
dragons in lustre; Mrs. M. J. Shaw, New 
York, figures; Miss Mary Taylor, New York, 


decorations. 


vase, white peacock; Miss H. B. Wright, 
y) AY iN Minneapolis, vases with floral and bird 
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Pottery; Mr. Charles Volkmar, Corona, vases 
in exquisite tones of underglaze; Mrs. Theo- 
dore Field, Brooklyn, flower painting; Mrs. 
N. A. Cross, Chicago, enamels and jewels; 
Miss Miriam L. Candler, Detroit, roses and 
mountain ash; Mr. F. B. Aulich, Chicago, 
decorations with poppies, sweet peas, morn- 
ing glories, hawthorn, and with grapes; Miss 
Emilie C. Adams, Lansingburg, figures; 
Marshall Fry, Jr., New York, floral decora- 
tions on vases; Miss I. A. Johnson, Brooklyn, 
cider set, apples; Miss E. Kline, Louisville, 
colonial decorations; Mrs. Anna B. Leonard, 
New York, Persian and Russian designs, 





There was a congress of mineral painters 
held during the week’s exhibition, and papers 
were read on: 

“Club Federation.” 

“ From the Clay Bank to the Tea Cup.” 

“The League Course of Study.” 

“Skeletons in the Professional China 
Closet.” 

“ Relation of the decorator to the manufac- 
turers of fine art pottery. 

The League has space in the Paris Expo- 
sition and will select in September from 
among its members, the newest and best work 
to represent American ceramics abroad. 





CONVENTIONAL DESIGN FOR A PLATE. 





WHERE a plate is to be entirely covered 
with a design, it is necessary for beauty and 
symmetry to keep the tones light and the col- 
ors clear. Let lustre panels show through 
the design, or the panels may be of gold, 
representing a gold plate. The solid panels 
form a relief by giving the eye a space of uni- 
form color to rest upon. Do not use too many 
colors in this design. It is one that seems to 
blend, and can be expressed best by several 
tones of one color. 

Purple and gold, blue and gold, or green 
and gold, or three depths of lustre edged with 
gold, would make a handsome plate. A pink 
coloring could be used by mixing Deep Red 
Brown, mixed with Flux and Carmine .and 

covered with 
Rose Lustre. 
Wherethe 
lustre is put 
over fired col- 
or it gives a 
very soft ef- 
fect. 

Paint in the 
leaf effects 
with color and 
fire, making 
the centre anc 
border shapes 
of a slightly 
darker color 
than the leaves 
that seem to 
represent 
shadows. 
Over this tint 
alustre of cor- 
responding 
color, and 
border with 

' green gold, or 


President. a gold lighter 
Wisconsin in shade than 
Keramic the panels. 
Club ; Mrs. H. CONVENTIONAL DESIGN FOR A PLATE. BY F. R. CLEMENTS. The hints 
W. Hughes, given are only 
President. a few of the 


Bridgeport League of Keramic Art; Mrs. 
Kinsley, President. 

Columbus. Keramic Club; Mrs. Edith 
Obetz, President. 

San Francisco Ceramic Club. 

The president of the National League of 
Mineral Painters is Mrs. Worth Osgood, of 
Brooklyn. 


golds and enamels; Miss Marie Le Prince, 
New York, modelled medallion; Mr. George 
Leykauf, Detroit, shells and seaweed; Mr. 
Frank Maene, Philadelphia, portrait; The 
Misses Mason, New York, floral decoration 
on vases, enamel and inlaid Russian work; 
Miss Montfort, New York, violets; Mr. 
Frank Muni, Brooklyn, dragon, vase, cameo ; 


combinations that can be used. A little study 
of the design will doubtless suggest others 
which will be just as pleasing. 





THE mineral palette for wistaria may be 
Golden Lilac, Royal ~— Deep Blue 
Green, Sévres Blue, Moss Green and a Dark 
Green, Finishing Brown, Silver Yellow. 
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A SUMMER COTTAGE—WINDOWS AND 
WINDOW-SEATS. 





F a country house 
should look as 
if it had grown 
in its position, 
that which we 
illustrate _cer- 
tainly fulfils the 
requirement. 
The lower story 
is of logs, not 
squared, but 
only trimmed 
on the outer 

side ; the chimney is of the rock found on the 
site. The Dutch gambrel roof is the ideal of 
picturesqueness and stability, and the weath- 
cred shingles, with which it and the upper 
story are covered, are thoroughly in har- 
mony, as to color, with the natural surround- 
ings. The skin of the “varmint ” stretched 
on the logs is by no means a mere fancy or- 
nament, as some of our city readers may 
imagine. Even bear may still be found with- 
in forty miles of New York. Though our 
younger architects make a study of attaining 
such harmony, and though they usually suc- 
ceed as regards the building itself, still the 
house as a whole is too often a discordant 
note in the landscape. This is especially the 
case at Newport and other seaside resorts, 
where black, red, yellow, and dull green are 
used unsparingly—all of them colors that 
contrast strongly with the blue or gray of the 
sky and sea. There is no better rule to fol- 
low in all such cases than to keep the large 
masses in harmony and introduce contrasting 
colors in the smaller accessories. 





ec * 


Ir often happens that a cottage like this 
can be built without a cellar, especially if it 
is used for summer occupation only. Places 
for storage of provisions can usually be found 
or made out of doors. In one such dwelling 
in the Catskills a natural cave near the cot- 
tage is used partly for storage, partly as an 
out-of-doors sitting and workroom. In an- * 
other provisions of all sorts are kept fresh in 
a large, cold spring a little to one side of the 
house. It is common in many quarters to 
excavate a storehouse into a convenient bank 
of earth, line the place with logs, and cover 
with logs, brushwood, and more earth. The 
chief advantage of the partly exterior chim- 
ney is coolness in summer. It may be so 
built as to afford two fireplaces, one in each 
of two adjoining rooms. The wrought-iron 
grille, with crane and fire-dogs, and the 
wrought-iron brackets for the lights are thor- 
oughly in keeping with the character of the 
rough masonry, and the colonial cupboard 
and clock-case make one of those piquant 
but artistic contrasts common in our early 
history, and which it is well to preserve as 





CORNER SEAT FOR A SQUARE WINDOW. 





far as possible in our present-day buildings. 
The inside of the logs should be squared in 
order to allow of a proper interior finish. 
This had better be rough-cast and quite plain. 
Pictures hung from a picture moulding close 
to the rafters, a dado or low wainscot of pol- 
ished wood, a polished floor, and window- 
curtains of cheese cloth or nun’s veiling will 
give an air of comfort and refinement which 
may be added to by rugs, silken cushions, old 
furniture, and a few bits of choice bric-a-brac. 


* * * 


THE bedroom which we picture may be 
hung with paper of a plain tint, or, at a little 
greater expense, with grass-cloth, green or 
dull blue. The bed-spread is of dotted swiss 
over pale green or blue silesia to correspond 
with the wall covering. The window-cur- 
tains also are of dotted swiss, which forms a 
pretty pattern with the diamond-shaped win- 
dow-panes showing through it. The furni- 
ture is mainly of bent rattan, including the 
gracefully shaped dressing-table with its oval 
mirror-frame. The bed is of brass and en- 
amelled iron, and the desk of oak. 


* * * 


THE corner window-seats are a great im- 
provement to any such room. Usuallyincoun- 
try dwellings there is no space between the 
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A PARLOR WINDOW-SEAT. 


window-frames and the side walis. That dis- 
position saves trouble to the builder, but it 
looks very ugly unless treated as here sug- 
gested. Practically the same treatment is 
shown more plainly in our picture of a “ cor- 
ner window-seat.” The form of the seat 
makes the window a central feature and re- 
stores to it its proper importance. 

The question what to do with our windows 
in summer is one that agitates the house- 
keeper, both in the city and in the country. 
The heavy curtains used in winter are obvi- 
ously out of the question, and even elaborate 
lace curtains do not accord with the simplic- 
ity that ought to reign. Still, many people 
are distressed by absolute bareness. For 
these there are materials that may be used. 
Those already suggested are suitable for the 
simplest apartment. Still lighter in appear- 
ance is the now fashionable Singapore net, a 
very open mesh, usually in shades of dull red 
and écru. Chintzes are out of fashion, but 
Indian cotton prints, which have much the 
same look, though without the glaze, may be 
cbtained in great variety. For an expensive- 
ly fitted room, the modern imitations of the 
old Spanish and Italian colored laces are very 
suitable. They can be had as yet through a 
few of the largest importing houses only, and 
are quite costly. The colored figures are usu- 





DESIGN FOR A SUMMER COTTAGE. 


ally in silk; still, much the same effeet may 
be obtained by carefully staining with appro- 
priate tints the figures of an ordinary lace 
window-curtain. 

* * * 


Even without a curtain the light may be 
partially excluded and the look of bareness 
avoided by the judicious use of a little stained 
glass, as in our “ parlor window ”’ illustra- 
tion, or, instead of it, Hindoo pierced brass, 
which comes in thin sheets and can be cut 
and bent to any shape, or Japanese stencils 
of stiff, tough paper, very pretty in design. 
Our “ bay-window ” shows what use may be 
made of a hanging pot of musk or other trail- 
ing plant, and of gayly colored cushions and 
a white fox-skin rug. In the furnishings of 
windows and window-seats, the hot colors of 
some stuffs from tropical countries must be 
used in moderation. In the countries from 
whence they come these are either paled 
down by the excessively brilliant sunshine or 
tempered by the almost complete darkness of 
the rooms. In the diffused light of our apart- 
ments they are apt to look gaudy, especially 
when of cheap material. But Indian reds and 
yellows can be used to advantage with a suf- 
ficient body of cooler colors—indigo, white, 
Nile green, and the like. 





Ir is interesting to see the individual style 
of well-known artists expressed in a medium 
that is new to most of them. The Salma- 
gundi members recently painted some under- 
glaze steins, which were auctioned for the 
benefit of the club at a stag. Walter Shir- 
law’s brought $60. It was a decorative de- 
sign of geese in Delft blue. Mr. Charles Volk- 
mar’s, ““ A Duet of Ducks,” was bought by 
W. T. Evans. Louis Paul Dessar’s design 
was a flock of sheep with a shepherd ; Shurt- 
leff’s, a moose head; Henry Meyer’s two 
heads, “ Youth ” and “ Age; ” and Will Rob- 
inson, Dutch fishermen. 





BAY-WINDOW WITH SEAT. 
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THE EMBROIDERY DESIGNS. 





THE initial letters (No. 1048) are suitable 
for a handkerchief, a cover for a cushion on 
dressing-table, or baby’s carriage-cover. For 
table linen it may be worked in white linen 
floss or embroidery cotton. White is prefer- 
able to colors for ordinary use. The letters 
should be worked in very solid stitch, leaving 
the middle of the shaft and loop open, as 
shown. The heart-shaped design can be used 
in connection with the letters for corner- 
pieces. 


THE embroidered bag (No. 1945) may be 
used to keep a purse or handkerchief in. It 
may be made of white silk, with the flap in 
black velvet, for dress or evening wear. This 
will be appropriate with the white costumes 
almost universally worn at summer resorts. In 
this case the flowers of the border are to be 
embroidered in Kensington stitch in thin gold 
thread (not tinsel), the centres worked with 
very small gold beads, the stems in outline 
stitch in double lines, also the ornament in 
the centre, but in single lines. The embroi- 
dery on the black velvet flap is to be worked 
in the same manner. The flap is not meant 
to be caught down. It covers a small out- 
side pocket for change, and the button at the 
bottom is simply an ornament. Instead of 
the button shown, which it may be impossible 
to obtain, a small wooden button mould may 
be covered with gold thread and the orna- 
ment finished with loops of the same. A 
mounting of gilt brass or gun metal may be 
bought at the notion counter of any depart- 
ment store. The design may also be carried 
out in any fine thin leather, say kid. The 
color may be écru, embroidered in rich brown 
silks, with gilt or fancy beads. It might be 
necessary to have a bag of this kind mounted 
by a regular workman. 





THE table-cloth or cushion pattern (No. 
1946) may be used on‘a table-cover of a fine 
grade of denim, or momie cloth, or a fine 
French canvas. Pale gray, sage green, buff, 
and cream white are desirable colors. The 
stem should be embroidered in brown wash- 
ing-silk in solid overhand stitch, which is the 
same as the satin stitch, only taken straight 
across, not slanting. The flowers should be 
in Kensington stitch, in strawberfy red or 
scarlet. The buds in the same color, with 
stitches of leaf-green silk reaching half the 
length of the petals. The leaves standing 
close to the stem are to be of solid green. 
The border should be in brown silk. The 
same colors are to be used in flowers and 
leaves of corner-pieces, with the stamens in 
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pale yellow silk. This pattern would look 


well on brown denim, using yellow or orange ‘\\} 


for flowers, instead of red, or on dark-red 
material embroidering the flowers in white, 
with green stamens and leaves. 





A CHAIR IN CHIP CARVING. 





Tuts decoration is laid out to be executed 
with the chip-carving knife. The best lum- 
ber to use is sweet gum. It is free from 
knots, straight of grain, and the path of the 
tool through it is very easy. The lumber for 
the back should be one and one half inches 
thick, and for the seat three inches. The back 
is mortised to the seat and secured by two 
dowels. The legs are simple tapers, and can 
be shaped with a spoke-shave. The decora- 
tive rings are filed in with a six-inch rasp. 
The lumber should be smooth planed, and 
not sandpapered. The shape of the back 
should be sawn out before the carving is be- 
gun, and the tenion cut and fitted to the seat. 
The edges are then smoothed and shaped 
with the spoke-shave. The sandpapering 
should be left to the last, when everything 
is finished. Polish with old English floor 
wax. 





A FREE TRIP TO THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





NOTWITHSTANDING that the outgoing 
steamers are filled with passengers, and that 
the exodus promises to be repeated on an even 
larger scale next year, our offer of free trips 
to the Paris Exposition and to the principal 
resorts of our own continent will remain open 
to everybody who will comply with the condi- 























AN INTERIOR IN A SUMMER COTTAGE. BY W. P. BRIGDEN. 



















ARRANGEMENT FOR A SUMMER BEDROOM, 


tions already given. The universal exposition 
promises to be greater than any that the 
world has known, far surpassing the last 
Paris Exposition. It will open April 15th and 
close November 5th. Our offer will be kept 
open until October Ist, 1g00—that is, until the 
last moment at which it can be made available. 
The other trips, to the Great Lakes, Niagara 
Falls, to Charleston, S. C., Halifax, N. S., 
the Yellowstone National Park, the Hudson 
River, and other points, should be borne in 
mind by one who would know the most fa- 
mous scenery of his own land. 

The best routes will be followed; our tour- 
ists will put up at the best hotels, and will be 
well cared for throughout their trip, abso- 
lutely free of expense, all transportation and 
hotel expenses being paid by us. The names 
of the agents, Messrs. Raymond and Whit- 
comb, is a guarantee that there will be no 
cause for complaint. 

These trips are not prizes for one or a few 
persons, to be won by competing with others. 
Everybody who sends in the proper number 
of subscriptions, as advertised, will be given 
a return passage to Paris, or to one of the 
other points mentioned, according to his suc- 
cess. No payment will be required from him, 
except the cost of his regular subscription. 
Such an offer as this, commemorating our 
twentieth anniversary, was never before made 
by any periodical. 

If it is desired to make a trip to any place 
not mentioned in our offer, write and let 
us know what part of the world you wish to 
visit, and we will advise you of the amount 
of subscriptions which you should send in 
in erder to make it free. 





Tue wood for the box given in No. 1993 of 
this month’s supplement should be made of 
clear maple or American bass. These boxes 
can be obtained at art material stores, the ex- 
act size for this design. The handling of the 
etching should be simply in outline, leaving a 
border of about three-eighths of an inch 
around the box the natural color of the wood. 
The background should be kept as light as 
possible, etching in lines from the right-hand 
corner to the left corner, the lines being about 
a sixteenth of an inch apart. Be sure to keep 
the whole of the design in one even tone. 
When finished polish with wax. Give two or 
three coats, allowing a day to elapse between 
each application. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ecypt, THE LAND or THE TEMPLE Buitpers, by 
Walter Scott Perry, conveys, within reasonable lim- 
its, a good general notion of ancient Egyptian art. 
The illustrations are numerous and are well printed 
apart from the text, which is based largely on per- 
sonal study of the country and its monuments. Mr. 
Perry is Director of the Department of Fine Arts 
in the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and much of the 
contents of his book were, we believe, first cast in 
the form of lectures delivered there. This may ac- 
count for the absence of any allusion to the recent 
discoveries of De Morgan, Petrie, and others, of the 
importance of which readers of The Art Amateur are 
aware. But this omission, which, we hope, may be 
supplied in a future edition, does not detract from 
the value or the interest of our author’s personal 
impressions and his reliable and readable summa- 
ries of information concerning the great pyramids, 
the tombs, temples, hieroglyphs, religion, and art of 
ancient Egypt, and the manner of life of its modern 
inhabitants. Many of the illustrations are not to be 
found elsewhere, being copies of photographs taken 
by the author, (Prang Educational Co.) 





THe Wor.p’s PAINTERS AND THEIR Pictures, by 
Deresthe L. Hoyt, aims to give some account of all 
painters of historical importance, with analytical 
characterisations of their work and lists of their 
most noted pictures. It is a careful compilation 
from the standard authorities, and may be of much 
service to young students and to tourists who have 
but little time to “ read up” on the subject of art 
and who revolt against the dryness of most guide- 
books and hand-books. The final chapter contains 
notes on the significance of colors in the earlier re- 
ligious paintings and on the symbols used mostly at 
the same period, a list of saints and their attributes, 
a short glossary of technical terms and other infor- 
mation likely to be of value to the classes of readers 
named above. The volume is illustrated with half- 
tone representations of famous pictures. (Ginn & 
Co., $1.) 


ANGLO-AMERICAN Pottery, by Edwin Atlee Bar- 
ber, A.M., Ph.D., deals with a class of pottery of 
peculiar interest to American collectors. Many 
families possess specimens of old china and stone- 
ware made in England in Revolutionary times, or 
soon after, but bearing American views, portraits, 
or emblems. Dr. Barber's little book will enable 
the owners, in most cases, to identify the potteries 
from which their treasures came and to classify 
them according to designs, places, and dates. Most 
of the cream-colored specimens with black prints 
came from Liverpool, those with the designs in dark 
blue from Staffordshire. The illustrations include 
designs showing the battle of Bunker Hill, portraits 
of Washington, Franklin, and other heroes of the 
Revolution, views of the Capitol at Washington, 
of a log hut, and of many American cities, the land- 
ing of Lafayette, etc. The fact that such designs 
were produced in England in a time of intense 
anti-American feeling gives a curious interest to a 
collection of this sort, and illustrates, as the author 
points out, the liberalizing influence of trade. (T. A. 
Randall & Co., Indianapolis, $1.60.) 


A Course or INstrucTION IN Woop-Carvinc Ac- 
CORDING TO THE JAPANESE MeEtHop, by Charles 
Holme, will enable readers of our articles on the 
subject to extend their acquaintance with Japanese 
models and methods of working. In a short intro- 
duction Mr. Holme gives an account of visits to the 
richly decorated shrines of Nikko and Shiba and to 
the school of wood-carving at the University Col- 
lege at Tokic. The remainder of his volume is 
made up of illustrations of some of the models used 
in this school, with a few words of description to 
each. The illustrations are from drawings in pen 
and ink, and, though clever, are less satisfactory for 
their special purpose than would be well-executed 
half-tones, direct from the carvings, such as those 
given in The Art Amateur. (John Lane, $1.) 


DanisH Farry AND Foik TALEs, from the Dan- 
ish of Svend Grundtvig, E. T. Krestensen, Ingvor 
Bondesen, and L. Budde, by J. Christian Bay, with 
many amusing illustrations, indicate that as much 
care and ingenuity are exerted in the preparation of 
books for the little ones as may be found in litera- 
ture intended to interest their elders. This volume 
of translations is sure to be welcomed with as much 
warmth by American children as has been vouch- 
safed to the narratives by juveniles of Danish birth. 
The various tales, numbering nearly fifty, will cer- 
tainly hold the attention as well as afford instruc- 
tion to numberless little readers. One is strongly 
reminded in a general way of Grimm and Andersen 
in these tales of fairy land, many of which deli- 
cately point a moral, though they are written in a 
style that has no tendency to preachiness. If any 
of the stories appear familiar in the plots, the treat- 


ment of them is so different that they seem quite 
new and fresh, and cannot fail to entertain a child 
who becomes the happy possessor of the volume. 
(Harper & Brothers, $1.50.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


All manuscripts and designs sent to The Art Amateur on 
= pred? » be accompanied by postage sufficient to cover 








ir return if not desired. No packages will be returned 
otherwise. 





Oli AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 


N. B.—White and black are necessary to every 
palette, but it is equally necessary to know how to 
avoid abusing them. A dot of white too much 
takes all the life out of a tint, and gives it the dry 
look known technically as “ chalky.” A dot of black 
too much deprives a tint of all its transparency, and 
makes it “ dirty.” 


E. T.—Keep the lights for the last, as they lose 
their freshness if painted in too soon. For the lips 
use Vermilion, Madder J.ake, a little White and 
Raw Umber. In the shadows add Cobalt and a 
very little Ivory Black, omitting Vermilion. The 
high lights in both upper and lower lips should be 
touched in smartly with a finely pointed sable brush 
of firm texture. The lower lip is always redder and 
warmer in tone than the upper. After painting the 
mouth in its local tone, add these crisp touches, 
using Vermilion, Madder Lake, White—a little 
White and the least bit of Ivory Black to prevent 
crudeness. 


T. T. J.—Very black hair, the lights of which are 
blue, is made with warm tints, such as Sienna, Lake, 
Bitumen. The general tone is made with Indigo, 
and the shadows touched up with Italian Earth. and 
Lake. © 


E. C.—For a child’s complexion of medium tone 
use Silver White, Yellow Ochre, Vermilion, Mad- 
der Lake, and Cobalt, for the lightest parts, adding 
a very little Raw Umber to tone the crudeness. 
For the shadows, take Raw Umber, Ivory Black, 
Yellow Ochre, Vermilion, and Cobalt; mix with 
White when necessary. For a very fair complexion 
a little of Schénfeldt’s Light Cadmium is needed. 
If a very rich tone of flesh is required use a little 
Light Red. 


O1t.—When through using the palette, scrape it 
with the palette-knife, then rub it over with a little 
turpentine, and afterward with a trifle of linseed 
oil. The brushes, too, should be washed, so that 
they may be in good condition for future use. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


R. R.—It is a pleasure to feel master of circum- 
stances and conquer the technical difficulties of 
china painting. As there are some combinations 
that cannot be made, it is well to understand them 
and master the difficulties by avoiding them. Pink 
and silver make a dangerous combination in the 
kiln. Wherever silver comes near the pink it will 
make an orange hue, somewhat resembling under- 
fired pink, but no amount of firing will remedy the 
difficulty. As real silver metal on china is subject 
to change from gases, and will need continual clean- 
ing, just like any other silver, it is best to use plati- 
num where a silver effect is desired. Platinum and 
pink work well together. Silver is daintier, but will 
scarcely keep fresh and nice more than a few days. 
A pupil forgot this, and was quite alarmed to find 
the silver raised work on a green vase she had 
painted in the spring had turned quite dark. She 
came to me after the summer vacation, and told me 
in a mysterious aside, that was not to be divulged 
to the studio, what a dreadful thing had happened 
to her vase. The silver was all black! “ Use pre- 
cipitated chalk” solved the difficulty for her and 
restored confidence. “ Treat it as you would the 
rest of your silver ornaments, rub it occasionally to 
brighten it.” Platinum is darker and heavier, but 
does not need cleaning so often. Silver will fire 
well with all colors but pinks and rubies. 


S. S. R.—It is difficult to tell you how much gold 
will be needed for a set of a certain design. It de- 
pends upon the quality of the gold, the cleanly ac- 
curacy with which it is placed, and the perfect firing 
of it. Gold is so much wasted by amateurs! Keep 
a special cup with screw top for turpentine to be 
used with gold:. Wash the gold brushes in it, and 
what remains of the gold on glass slabs. Keep it 
from becoming oily or dusty, and the accumulation 
in the bottom will be as pure as the first preparation. 
Every particle of gold may be saved in this way. A 
person who is not naturally careful will scarcely be- 
come a successful china decorator. To waste gold 
can do no ene any good. I always feel it is like 
throwing away money. It is only the pure gold that 





comes through the fire. The most wasteful thing to 


do is to carelessly use turpentine that has been 
mixed with color, for the slightest color dulls gold, 
and makes it neither gold nor color, but a hard coat- 
ing that refuses to burnish. Gold over thin color 
that has been fired is considered to last longer than 
when over plain china, but gold mixed with color 
is nothing but a misuse of materials. 


H.—If a kiln is packed so closely that the taking 
out of the china seems like a game of “ Jack- 
straws,” it is probable that something gets injured. 
Miniatures being so tiny, and containing so many 
hours of finest work, should particularly be guarded 
in firing. Place such little panels in bonbonniéres, 
but do not put the lid on, for there should be escape 
for moistures. Where panels are fired upright. stilt 
on both sides, that they may not slip when the heat 
expands the kiln, or if the kiln should be slightly 
jarred. 


F. I. J.—When scrolls have a sort of bird-cage 
effect, or look like vertebrz, it is well to cease for a 
while to originate and confine one’s self strictly to a 
good design of pure French Renaissance. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


F. P.—In the process of tapestry painting, resort 
can be had to many different ways of applying the 
colors in order to produce a variety of effects. 
Smooth, flat tints are put in readily with the cotton 
pad. Broken tints of various colors are put in and 
blended with a sponge, if in masses of tint, or with 
brushes for accents or drawing of outline. Rags of 
different materials are used in various ways, and 
often little pads of kid produce effects impossible 
with any other tool. Experience soon teaches each 
one a particular way of working. 


NEEDLE.—The best way to avoid wrinkling in em- 
broidery is to use the simple movable round frames, 
thatare almost indispensable for the present methods 
ot embroidery. These frames are made in several 
sizes, and consist merely of two circles of wood, one 
fitting into the other. The part of the material you 
are working on is placed on one of these circles, the 
larger circle is then passed over it, thus holding the 
stuff firmly stretched between the two. It is always 
advisable to press your work with a warm iron 
when completed ; if at all drawn, a dampened cloth 
placed on the wrong side of the embroidery and 
ironed over is very effectual in permanently smooth- 
ing it. 

A Strupent.—The method of making such an en- 
largement has been often described in these col- 
umns. A series of squares are carefully drawn 
across the sketch and the same number of squares, 
but twice or thrice or any other number of times 
larger as may be required, are drawn on the paper, 
which is to show the enlarged copy. By number- 
ing each line at the top and side it is easy to see in 
which square each feature or part of a feature 
comes, and to mark exactly where its outline crosses 
the bounding lines of the square. One has only to 
follow these indications on the larger squares to 
produce with perfect ease a correct enlarged copy 
of the original. If the enlargement is merely from 
the size of a small sketch to that of a sheet of letter- 
paper, it will not be necessary actually to draw the 
squares, for paper cross-ruled in squares smaller and 
larger may be had at any stationer’s of that size. 
Usually two or more series of squares are produced 
on the same sheet by the use of heavier lines at in- 
tervals. Tracing your sketch upon one sheet, you 
number off the finer lines that bound the smaller 
squares. Upon another sheet you number the 
heavier lines with corresponding numbers, and you 
produce your enlargement as already described. 


L. L. J.—In some new studios there is tendency 
to over-decoration, too many new things, especially 
too many nets. Any one may buy nets by the yard 
or hundred yards, but the net gathered from the 
beach should be enough. Nets are used by artists 
to break up the corners of rooms, not to make a 
labyrinth of mere dust collectors. Cheap rugs with- 
out good designs are better on the floor or a dark 
entry than nailed to the studio wall. Simplicity and 
a natural use for things are better in a modest studio 
than attempt to display. Have your studio, first of 
all, a work room, then as beautiful as possible. 


Tue Color Card of the Corticelli Wash Silk not 
only gives samples of the actual silk threads in in- 
numerable shades and tints, but also gives some 
valuable information regarding the colors required 
for a number of the most popular flowers and fruits, 
such as apple blossoms, buttercups, cherries, chrysan- 
themums, holly, pansies, roses, sweet peas, and so 
forth. Over forty new shades of silks have been 
added, many of them of remarkably beautiful tones, 
and as they are of fast dye, they can be used with- 
out the least hesitation. 
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PURLEY 


&/47 STATE ST, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED SIXTY YEARS AGO 


WHITE CHINA 
FOR DECORATING 


Over Two Thousand Shapes in Stock 


We are confined to no particular make, but 
have the best FRENCH China finished 
to our special order 
Shipped direct to us in bond 











Large variety of our own shapes 


Control Decorating Establishment with four 
kilns for firing 


Supply teachers and pupils at the lowest 
price 


Ship all over the United States 
Give expert attention to correspondence and 
special orders. 


WRITE ForR CATALOGUE A.A. 


SUCUAAUOUOOEREOUUUOOEOUOUGUOOEROOUOUOUOEREUUOUOEERCOUUOESEOOUEUUEEEROROO EELS 


Boston China : 
Decorating Works 


38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1860. [|, COOLEY, Proprietor. 
PRACTICAL DECORATORS 
and MANUFACTURERS of 
COOLEY’S GOLDS, BRONZES, 
OILS, etc., as used constantly in our 
work rooms. These preparations are 
for sale at retail at all stores hand- 
ling Artists’ Materials, and at whole- 
sale by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. 
lf your dealer does not have what you 
desire, send direct to us, and we 
will ship promptly. Weare also IM- 
PORTERS and DEALERS (both 
wholesale and retail) in WHITE 
CHINA for DECORATING, which 
we ship to any point desired. 


Our NEW Complete Catalogue 


of WHITE CHINA, just issued, will 
be sent on receipt of 20 cents, which 
amount will be deducted from first 
order for china, or refunded on return 
of catalogue in good condition. This 
catalogue will be sent FREE only to 
former patrons. (Mention The Art 
Amateur.) A specialty made of match- 
ing broken sets of every description. 
China decorated to order. 

Every practical requisite for China 
Decorating always on hand, and all 
articles thoroughly tested before 
being added to stock. 


UU 
——— 


WHITE CHINA 
FOR DECORATING 


If you have our Catalogue of recent 
date, please cross out our old and 
write in new address. 


If you use White 
China and haven't 
our Catalogue, send 
for it. 








Note New Address 


Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden 
No. 1212 Chestnut Street, 


STRATHMORE 
DRAWING BOARD 


and Paper Manufactured. 


known to draughtsmen for 


dealers. If you have not tried 
postage, we will send you 2 sheets, 
11% x 14%, for testing purposes, 
and advise where you can find 


book on application. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER CO., 


H. A. Mosss, Treas. 
C. S. Hemineway, Asst. Treas. 


A. SARTORIUS & CoO. 


46 West Broadway, New York 





postage prepaid, on receipt of 


The Finest Line of Boards 


T h All good qualities are combined in :— 


Papers have now become SO Wel] |?-¥.é to's Ppaned ants 
EN -|F. W. & Co.’s Fine Artists’ 


cil and pen and ink work, that 1t)p.w.4 00's scdmy Boas 
is not necessary to describe their 
superior qualities. They are car-|" fad pasa“ 
ried by nearly all the leading art |P¥Ae sine fase Boas 


them, for 15 cents, the cost of 


them, or we will send sample 


Mittineague, Mass. 


In order to give all artists a chance to satisfy themselves about the 
excellent quality of our tube colors for China Painting, We qwill send 


to any address in the United States, fi, Ten Tubes of Our 


F. Weber & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


ENGINEERS’ AND 
DRAUGHTSMEN’S SUPPLIES 


F. W. & Co.’s Artists’ Oil Colors 
Canvas 


Brushes 


F. W. & Co.’s Fine Moist Water 
Colors 


F. W. & Co.’s Phila. Crayon 
Sauce, bluish tint 


F. W. & Co.’s Sphinx Crayon 
Sauce, warm tint 





Greatest Variety in SKETCHING UTENSILS, 
EASELS, STOOLS, and all Accessories of 


the latest and most improved Patterns 


Send for Special Catalogue. 


We are Headquarters for 
Pyrography Outfits (Wood-Burning Apparatuses) 
and Supplies. Just received a fine line of Wooden 
Articles for Pyrography Work. 
Large Assortment of [athematical Instruments, 
Drawing [aterials and other Supplies 
for Schools and Colleges 


Any other article in our line, which you do not find else 
where, we have it. 
1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


709 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
5 No. Charles St., Baltimore, Md 





IMPORTANT TO CHINA PAINT ERS 
BOURGEOIS Ainé 
18 Rue Croix des Petits Champs, PARIS 
THREE FACTORIES 
22 Rue Claude-Tillier, Paris 


57 Rue Armande-Carrel, Montreuil-s/Bois (Seine) 
and Senon (Meuse) 








Oitrifiable Oil Colors 


for Oberglaze China Painting from the list in our cat- 


alogue, but only one tube of any one color. This Offer holds good for 
the month during which this advertisement appears in The Art Amateur. 


Catalogues Mailed Free to Artists 





The Oldest and Largest Manufac- 
turer of Porcelain Colors in the 
World. 

Special lines fitted to the needs of 

American China Painters of 

Unequalled Fineness, Strength, 

Brilliancy and Firing Qualities. 


The Bourgeois 





LIMOGES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superior Quatity ! 


KEEP COOL! WHITE D. & Co CHINA 


You can do so by 
using our 


BATTERY FAN 


Artistic Snares ! 


China Decorators will find this 


OUTFITS make of Ware especially adapted to 


which consists of a Strong Primary their wants, and can always be sure 
Battery, which gives out no fumes | of good results after firing. 

and needs no attention, except to 
recharge. They are encased in a 
neat cabinet, and supplied with 
connecting cord for motor. 

PRICES 

Outfit No. 1, $15.00 cach 

Outfit No. 2, $25.00 cach 

Cost of running No. 1, about 1¢c. per hour 
Cost of running No. 2, about ic. per hour 
20% discount to The Art Amateur readers 


The J. J. JONES & SON CO., 
Manufacturers of Electrical Goods, 
64 Cortlandt St., NewYork. 





Illustrated catalogue sent on application 
to dealers. 


Sole Agents for the U. S. 


ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL 


50 Murray Street, New York 





S. GOLDBERG 


Closing out lot of White China, differ- 
ent shapes, at greatly 
reduced prices 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Readers planse mention Yas me MmaTavs when write | 21 West 23d Street | New York 


WORLD RENOWNED 


Porcelain 
Colors 


are to be had in the largest sizes, the greatest 
variety of shades, and at lower prices than any 
others. Their use will facilitate the work of 
beginners, add fascination to that of advanced 
amateurs, and assure better results to profes- 
sional china decorators as well. 


Insist upon your dealer supplying you with the 


BOURGEOIS PORCELAIN COLORS 
OILS AND MEDIUMS, 


A. V. BENOIT 


Manufacturer & Importer of Artists’ Materials 
Sole Agent for the United States, Canada & S, America. 


146 & 148 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 








Ask your dealer for A.V.B, ‘‘ Special White” 


ae 


ed 











Oy EEE EEEEEREHEXOD MISCELLANEOUS, SOHHHRHRHHH EKER EH OD, 


FILKINS’ 


BURNISH GOLD.x Le Mesurier Artists’ Tube Colors © 


are, with few exceptions, the largest in the American [Market and are sold by | 
dealers throughout the country. 


BEST, PUREST, therefore CHEAPEST 
Send 25 cents for sample box. 


Complete assortment White China| These colors are now ad- 
for Decorating mittedly the 


Vrite for Illustrated Catalogues. STANDARD AMERICAN 
MRS. FILKINS ARTISTS’ COLORS 
609 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. and to-day rank FIRST in QUAL- 
ITY, TONE, FINENESS and PURITY. 





WILLETS’ 
BELLEEK CHINA 


other of the foremost American artists. 


For amateur painters can be had of dealers 
in over soo different shapes. 
Catalogue sent upon mention of THe Arr AMATEUR 


THE WILLETS M'F'G CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Trenton, New Jersey. 





»999:9999:39999990a, | 440 50 Jay St, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Finest in entity 
Factory founded 1797 


The “GDA” 
Limoges China 









. . . * * . | 
Send for free copy of booklet containing complete list of shades and testimonials | 


MADE BY JOHN W. MASURY & SON | 


WHO FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


| Painters’ Colors Ground in Oil and Water, Wood Stains, Floor Paints, Wall and Ceiling Paints, ' 119 East 23d St., New York 
Palest House and Cabinet Varnishes, and READY-MIXED HOUSE PAINTS generally. 


Masury’s Paints, Varnishes and Colors All Last the Longest! | 


Send for copy of our Free Book, which shows Sample Colors and gives full particulars. 


(Factories: Pearl, Plymouth, Water, Jay and John Sts., Brooklyn.) 


Five Awards ji. World’s Fair. 


| M. T. Wynne’s 
Complete Art 


Is Now 


| Supply Store ix 


A Great Clearance Sale 


of A. Binant’s Celebrated 
All Wool Tapestry Canvas 


When originating this now- | 
popular line of Artists’ Colors, | 
we conceived the idea of i 


nishing quantity with quality. | At Gost Prices. All Widths 


Since then, all leading manu-| , 
It pays to buy the best at regular prices. Don't, there- 


| 
facturers have adopted our | fore, miss this opportunity to get the best at the bare 
sizes | cost of importation! (This canvas was first introduced 
dF4 Coe | in the U. S. by the famous artist, B. Grenié.) 
New Shapes in White China received weekly from 


all the factories in Europe and America. 


as to the superiority of Le Mesurier Tube Colors from Daniel Huntington, Elliott The Latest Novelties in Art Material Generally. 
Dainger field, Wordsworth Thompson, A. 


7. Bricher, Childe Hassam, and many \ The est Prices. The Most Reliable Service. 


M. T. WYNNE, 5 2ast 13th Street, 


Corner Broadway, NEW YORK 








| E. M. GUBSCH & C0. 





HAVE MANUFACTURED 


SPECIALTIES IN 
|PYROGRAPHY OR FIRE 
ETCHING WORK 

Instructions Grven 

Best of Imported Apparatus. 
190 to 192 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. | A large stock of goods, plain 
and in the completed state, espe- 
cially designed for this new dec- 
orative art, consisting of tables, 
chairs, tabourettes, plaques, pic- 
ture frames. panels, and a great 
variety of other wares. 


DESIGNS FOR SALE. 

















ON WHITE WARE 


L 18 
SPU NOW 
FRANCE MARKED 
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picture and fired in. Enables anyone to secure excellent 
results in miniature and figure work, Simple, inexpen- 
sive and easily learned. Send for circular 
CERAMIC PUBLISHING CO. 
738 Lemcke Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE | 
“FOUR-TRACK 











WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
mete eeeetenn| Oil and Water Colours 


THE **STANDARD”’ COLOURS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


TO BE HAD OF ALL THE LEADING ART SUPPLY DEALERS | 


These glasses, called 
Trieder Binoculars, 
have eight to ten times 
| the power of the ordinary construction, 
| They are compact, convenient, durable; 

invaluable for use at the theatre, by 
Army and Navy, at regattas and race- 
meets, while travelling, or on plains and 
ranches. For sale by all leading jewel- 
ets and opticians. J Send for catalogue. 


C. BP. Goer3, 
52 E. Union Sq., Hew Work, 


Head Offices : BERLIN- FRIEDENAU. 














| WOOD CARVING 
TOOLS CATAL Sue 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


| 
} 
| 





| 
SERIES.” | 





The New York Central’s| M A R S C H I N G : S 





books of travel. 

‘These small books are filled | 
with information regarding the 
resorts of America, best routes, 


FAMOUS 
ROMAN GOLD 


time required for journey and | costs more than other brands, because 


cost thereof. it is 

Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of | Pure and Reliable 
32 pages, 4x 8, gives synopsis of contents | 
of each of twenty-five books; this Cata- | 
logue sent free to any address on receipt | 
of a postage stamp by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central | 
Station, New York. | 





Don’t spoil your work with cheap, inferior Gold 
t#” ALWAYS ASK FOR MARSCHING’S GOLD 


IMPORTERS 


209 Bowery NEW YORK 


DIXON’S 
7.-¥. ¥. 


VERY VERY VERY HARD 











MARSCHING’S | 


ROMAN MATT & BURNIE 











FOR CHINA, 
Thin the Gold with Turpentine; if very dry 

use a little Fat Onl. Lay on thickly and as’ 

evenly as possible, using a broad brush for 

|| argesurtaces If it becomes hard, add a little 

Fat Owl and hold betore the fire to soften 

FAVOR, RUM. & CO., 
Sele Agents. NEW YORK. 















| 


For Fine Line Drawinc 


for samples. 


| Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
| 


| Mention The Art Amateur and send 16 cts. in stamps 











Terms for Advertising. 


NET rates per co/wmn of 182 lines, one month, $60; six months, $300; one year, 
$500. NeEt rates per line, agate measurement, 4O cents each insertion, for a period 
less than three months ; 396 cents each insertion, on orders for three consecutive months; 
30 cents each insertion, on orders tor six consecutive months; 24 cents each insertion, 
on orders for twelve consecutive months. These terms are fora definite space occupied 
solely by ove advertiser,and the insertions must be in comsecusive issues. (14 agate lines 
per inch and measurement from rule to rule.) Noextra charge for double column, pro- 
vided the advertisement occupies the total space of at least three inches. 

Contracts may be made tor six months at thirty cents per line, each insertion, with 
the privilege of the remaining half vear at twenty-four cents per line. No other rates 
for wntervening or longer periods, and no guarantee, on the above basis, as to any position 
or page. 

Yearly advertisements to remain on a fixed page will be taken for the outside back 
cover page, at thirty cents net per dine, each insertion. This guarantee is not, however, 
for any SELECTED position on the back cover. Al] INSIDE pages are movadle from 
month to month, and advertisements on EVERY page, including those on the BACK 
COVER. are also movable from one part to another of the same page. to the end that an 
artistic’ make-up” may aiwavs be obtained and vartety given to each and every page 

Advertisements mav be appropriately illustrated. without extra charge, provided the 
cuts in design and execution are suitable for the columns of an art publication. ‘Text on 
electrotypes will be reset in tvpe from THE ART AMATEUR fonts. Solid black asa 
background for white lettering ov/y will not be admitted under any circumstances. ddver- 
tisements of patent or proprietary medicines, delusive preparations, or catchpenny devices 
of any kind will not be recetved at any price. No deviation; no“ trade nor * exchange™ 
advertising, every order being payable in bankable funds ; no rebates ; nothing retroactive. 


Notices constitute a matter solely within the discretion of the editor, and for 
the double reason that they are not always favorable and that no charge is made 
for them, advertising contracts neither exclude nor include them, 





All advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. Changes in adver- 
tisements are especially invited, the new matter to be as acceptable as the original 
copy. 

Changes on yearly contracts due the 8th of the month. Contracts are not 
transferable. Space in THE ART AMATEUR is not sold, but is /eased subject 
to the above conditions. Rates are precisely the same to all advertisers alike for 
the same service, and advertising contracts are open to inspection at any time. 


Tests of Merit 


are well known and are constantly applied by intelligent advertisers to news- 
papers and periodicals. The dealers in high-class articles prefer papers able to 
command the largest custom from picture stores, colleges and schools, and that 
are also free from objectionable advertisements—an inevitable badge of suprem- 
acy. Among art journals THe Art AMATEUR is the ONLY one carrying in 
every issue the advertisements of the leading Paris, London and New York art 
galleries, and italways contains more educational announcements than all other 
journals of its class combined. It is also the ONLY art paper rigidly excluding 
advertisements of patent medicines and other delusive preparations. The space 
devoted to advertising bears a proper proportion to the body of the magazine, 
and forms a fitting and interesting supplement to its various departments. As 
articles of positive merit completely fill the limited space, it is admittedly the 
best medium for choice books and pictures, bric-a-brac, china, glass and silver- 
ware, art material and instruction, china decoration, embroideries and home 
furnishings, high-grade textiles and superior household articles. An established 
organ uniformly maintaining high standards in its editorial and business policies 
must of necessity reach thoughtful people of taste, character and means, 
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Established 1877. 


The OSGOOD ART SCHOOL 


Summer term begins June 1st. 


A Sixty-Six-Day Tour to EUROPE 


INCLUDING 
Gibraltar, Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, France, 
England, Scotland and Ireland 
Organized and Accompanied by Miss A. H. 
OSGOOD, who took a similar party 
to Europe in 1896 
LEAVING NEW YORK 
Saturday, June 24, 7899 
and the PARIS EXPOSITION 
June 23, 1900 
By New North German Lloyd Express Steamer 
**SAALE”’ 





Via Gibraltar and Naples 


If interested in this trip, please send for Illustrated 
Itinerary (mentioning The Art Amateur). 


OSGOOD’S STANDARD PINK 


The most beautiful Pink ever introduced. Nothing can 
excel it for Roses. New. Price per vial, 40 cents. 


OSGOOD HOLLAND DELFT-GREEN 


in vials. New. 25 cents each. 


OSGOOD STANDARD JACQUE ROSE 

The rich, dark, “Jacque Rose”’ effect can be produced 
with this color. New. Price per vial, 75 cents. 

A 43-page Illustrated Catalogue, containing full 
directions for Ground-laying with Powder Colors, and 
now ready for mailing to all mentioning ‘THe Arr 
AMATEUR, 


Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 
PRINCIPAL OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 


12 East 17th St., (,,rmerlx. |) New York. 


.41 Union Sq 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


LAFAYETTE AVENUE, CLINTON AND ST. JAMES PLACE, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


ArT DEPARTMENT. 


THIS Department occupies six of the largest and 

best appointed rooms in Greater New York ; two 
of them are seventy feet square, and ccntain every 
requisite for the most advanced art study. 


The result of its training may be seen through the 
works of its students in every important art exhibition, 
native and foreign. Morning and Afternoon Classes 
daily (Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure), in 
which the best male and female models are employed. 
Drawing mediums are either Charcoal, Crayon, Lead 

"encil, or Pen and ink. Painting in O#/, Water 
Color and Pastel. Modeling in Clay and Compfosi- 
tion. ‘Yerms, Day Classes, $10.00 per ten weeks, 
lesson every day. Evening Classes, Monday, Tuesday 
and Thursday: Antique, Life, and Sketch Classes. 
‘Terms, $2.00 fer ten weeks. Individual instruction 
only is given in all these classes; no grade work. 
Begin atany time. 

J. B. WHITTAKER, Principal. 


WATER-COLORS. 


Mr. WM. J. WHITTEMORE will teach an out- 
door class in water-colors (or any medium) dur- 
ing July and early August, at Kittery Point, Me. 
Address him at 3:8 W. 57th Street, ow York. 














MISS DOROTHEA WARREN 
Classes in China Painting and Water 
Colors. Original designs in water colors 
for sale. Designs for Oriental Keramic 
work a specialty. 
Studio, 314 PEPPER BLDG, 
9th & Locust Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


MRS. FANNY ROWELL PRIESTMAN 
Studio, 96 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
a (Elevator entrance, West 15th St.) 
China Decoration, Designs 
Classes Tuesdays and Thursdays 








MRS. CECILIA BENNETT 
TEACHER OF CHINA DECORATING 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Rich, Dark Coloring and Underglaze Effects a 
Specialty. Orderstaken. Visitors welcome. 


49 W. 32d St., cor. Broadway, New York. 





MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 
will have a Summer Sketching Class at 
Kennebunkport, Me. 

For information, apply to her at 


913 Seventh Avenue, 2 w York 





MRS. L. VANCE-PHILLIPS 
FIGURE AND MINIATURE PAINTING 
Pittsburg Classes, May 15—June 30—Correspondence 

addressed to Miss Laura Overly, Penn Ave. 

: ua Summer School 
Will ey 1o and continue seven weeks. Decorative 
Painting, Mrs. S. V. Culp, 219 Park St., San Francisco. 
Special private lessons, Mr. Marshall Fry, Jr., July 17 to 
August 17. Figure Painting, Mrs. Vance-Phillips, ** Book 
of the China Painter.” 





To Wood Carvers and Pyrographers 

We will send, for one dollar, a three-months’ 
subscription and six exceedingly handsome 
and practical designs for furniture, or their 
choice of six of the color plates from our cata- 
logue. Address, 


The Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


| 
| 





PRATT INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


The object of this department is to provide thorough 
and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative 
arts. Instruction is given in cast. portrait, life drawing, 
and composition; oil and water-color; perspective ; 
sketching ; clay-modeling and sculpture; wood-carving ; 
wall paper, carpet, silver, stained glass, and general de- 
sign. Courses in Architecture and a Normal Art course 
for the training of teachers are also special features. 
Sixteen large studios and class-rooms are abundantly 
equipped with casts, photographs, and every appliance 
necessary for study. ‘ 

W. S. Perry, Director of Department. 
Instructors:—S. H. Adams ; A. W. Dow; H. Prellwitz ; 
I. C, Haskell; K. E. Shattuck ; V. C. Griffith; C.F. Ed- 
minster; A. C. Nye; H. B. Froelich; E. K.Fenner; M. A. 
Hurlbut ; D. M. Norton ; L. Loeffler. 

FREDERIC B. PRATT, Sec'y Pratt Institute, 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 


Lowell School of Industrial 
Art and Decorative Design. 
Mass. lustitute of Technology. 


DESIGNING Students are taught to design patterns 
* for carpets, paper hangings, silks and 
prints. Also, instruction given in china painting and 
cast drawing. A knowledge of freehand drawing is 
very essential. Both the designing and class rooms 
are in the 
Institute Building, foot of Garrison St., BOSTON. 
CHARLES KASTNER, Principat. 





Cowzes’ Art ScxooL 


Instructors: Joseph De Camp, Andreas M. Ander- 
sen, Amy M. Sacker. Special Classes :—W. L, Taylor, 
C. Howard Walker, W, F. Crocker, H. L. Todd. 

16th Year now open in fine new studios. 
Drawing and Painting, including Still Life, Water 
Colors, Decorative Design, and Illustrating. Scholar- 


THE 
Bischoff: Art: School 
CHINA AND WATER COLOR 
Summer Classes July and August 

Bischoff’s Select 
Vitrifiable 
Colors.s.2 
for China 


ARE HIGH GRADE SPECIALTIES 


Send for circular. Address 


=RANZ A. BISCHOFT 
DETROIT, MICH. 





School of Industrial Art 


Broad and Pine Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, ° 


offers best facilities obtainable for the study of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Largest Life Class in the city. Welsbach 
lights throughout the building make color 
work possible in evening classes. Regular and 
special courses in Architecture, Illustration, 
Modelling, Carving. Mural Decoration, ‘Textile 
Design. including Weaving and Dveing. 

For circulars and all information, address 

L. W. MILLER, PRINCIPAL. 





ships, Concours and Prizes. Free access to the M 
of Fine Arts. Begin at any time. For circulars address 
F. M. COWLES, Pope Building, 221 Columbus Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
24th Year Opens October 2d, 1899 


Instructors—F. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON» 
PHILIP HALE, Drawing and Painting; B. L, PRATT, 
Modelling; MRS. WM. STONE, Decorative Design ; 
E, W. EMERSON, Anatomy ; A. K. CROSS, Perspec- 
tive. Free use of Museum Galleries. Paice Foreicn 
Scuotarsuip for Men and Women. Heren Hamecen 
Scnorarsuip. Ten Free Scholarships. Six prizes in 
money. For circulars and terms, address 


MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 








THE VON RYDINGSVARD 
SCHOOL OF ART WOOD CARVING. 


An especially arranged course of instruction in Pro- 
gressive Historic Ornament, for beginners or advanced 
pupils. Scholars ~*~ enter at any time. Instructions 
also given by mail. Designs for wood carving, and first 
quality tools, correctly sharpened, for sale. No illus- 
trated catalogs of designs. An especial summer ses- 
sion at low terms for the benefit of Teachers, and others 
interested. The course of instruction will include the 
von Rydingsvard series of models, as introduced by me 
in the Teachers’ College of Columbia University, Rhode 
Island School of Design, and many other Eastern schools, 
also a series of illustrated lectures upon the designing of 
Historic Ornament, and instruction in clay modelling. 
Applications must be in before June 1st. 

For further particulars, address 


KARL VON RYDINGSVARD, 96 Firtu Ave., N. Y. 





MRS. MARY A. NEAL, 
Classes in China Painting & Water Colors. 


Original designs to rent and for sale. 
China fired daily. Outdoor sketch class 
now forming. Apply at 
Strupio, * THE BROADWAY,” 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 





Miss M, M. Mason Miss E. Mason 
Classes in CHINA PAINTING 


Inventor of the original “IDEAL PALETTE.” 
A complete list of carefully selected colors, 
Unsurpassed Roman Gold. 

Enamels, Enamel Medium, etc. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, cor. 52d St., N.Y. 








Art Acapemy or Cincinnati. 


SUMMER TERM. TEN WEEKS. 
June 19TH To Aucust 26TH, 1899. 

Drawing and Painting from Life. Out door study from 
landscape, fee $20.00. Modelling from Life or Cast, 
fee $20.00. China Painting, fee $15.00, or $30.00 
including drawing. Photography, fee $20.00. 

The school building is pleasantly located on a hill in 
Eden Park, adjoining the Art Museum, free to students. 
The Art Academy, founded in 1869, and largely en- 
dowed, gives complete cuurses of instruction in winter, 
Sept. 25th to May 26th, at nominal cost. For circulars, 
Address A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, 0. 





Abrtist-Alrtisan Tnstitute 


244-246 West 23d St., N.Y. 


Founpep sy Joun Warp Stimson. 





Day and Night Classes in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
ILLUSTRATION and DESIGN, 
Under the instruction of 
Watter Suirtaw, Geo. WHarton Epwarps, 
Epmunp Asue, &c. 

NOW OPEN. 


Life models day and night. Terms very moderate, 





MISS TAYLOR MISS PREBLE 
CLASSES in Oil, Water Colors, China Painting. 

Miniatures and Figures on China and Ivory. Orig- 
inal Studies of Heads and Figures in Water-Colors 
for sale and to rent. Outdoor Sketch Classes 


37 West 22d St., New York (Le Boutilier Bldg.) 


The FRY ART CO. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Fry Colors in Pow- 
der, and unsurpassed Roman Gold for China. 

Dealers in Ous, Meoiums, Brusnes, etc. 

Our new Cov tes should be used by all 
China Decorators. Z 

Class and Private Lessons by MARSHAL FRY, Jr. 


36 W. 24th ST., NEW YORK. 








NEWSPAPER and Magazine I!ustrating 
SKETCHING taught by mail. Most prac- 


: tical course at lowest cost 
ever devised. Fits for actual work. Write 


National Gersenpentense School of Illustrating, 
34 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. : 





SPECIAL ROSE OFFER. 


For fifty cents we will send to any of our readers their choice of 
five of the following exquisite pictures of ROSES. 


A BUNCH OF ROSES. By Paul de Longpre (size 16 x 11). 
JACQUEMINOT ROSES. By Victor Dangon (size 16 x 11). 

ROSES AND LILACS. By Paul de Longpre (size 16 x 24). 
JACQUEMINOT ROSES. By Patty Thum (size 16 x 8). 

LA FRANCE ROSES. By Clara Goodyear (size 16 x 11). 

COUNTESS CASTELLANE ROSES. By Maud Stumm (size 104g x 1534). 
YELLOW ROSES AND VIOLETS. By Frances Mumaugh (size 16 x 11). 
ROSES AND LILACS. By P. de Longpre (size 11 x 16). 


Address THE ART APFATEUR, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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2 Habla V. Espafiol ? 
Parlez-Vous Francais? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 
Parlate Italiano? 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can at your own home, by the 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or 
German, Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of 
the teacher. Terms for membership, $5.00 for each 
language. All questions answered and all exercises cor- 
rected free of charge. Part I (3 Lessons), either lan- 
guage, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
296 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Palette Art Co. 


36 East 23d St., New York 

















ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND 
DRAUGHTSMEN’S SUPPLIES 


Before purchasing your sketching 
materials, call and examine our SUPE- 
RIOR STOCK. As weare the largest 
Artists’ [Material dealers in town, you 
are always sure of securing fresh 
stock. Special discount to students. 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS. 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, 
Nos. 659 (Crow-quill), 290, 291, 1000. 


FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos. 303, and Ladies’, 170 


FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043 
FOR GENERAL WRITING. 
Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 E.F., 601 E.F., 1044. 


Soseph Gillott & Sons, 91 Jolin St, N.Y. 


HENRY HOE, Sour Acent. 
Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World 


Gotw Mavat, Paris Exrosrrion, 1889 


FAMOUS 

SKETCHING GROUNDS. 

Have you decided 
where to spend your 
summer vacation this 
year? If not, then you 
will be interested in the 
announcement made 
on another page. For 








any further particulars 
address 
THE ART AMATEUR, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


Mr. WALTER SATTERLEE’S 


Art Classes for Men and’ Women are 
now open. They offer especial advantages 





for those who wish to draw and paint from 
the model and still life. 
and those wishing to pursue art profes- 
sionally. Two criticisms are given daily. 
Great attention is paid to ILLUSTRA- 
TION and COMPOSITION, There is 
also a special Class in DECORATION, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


Also for teachers 













(Room 3). 52 East 23d Street, New York. 
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# HALL’S SCHOOL OF 


‘ 

‘ 

CERAMIC ART 
. 34N. 55th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
> The very latest practical methods thoroughly 
> taught, Roses and Orchids a specialty. 

‘ HALL’S SUPERIOR 
ROMAN GOLD 

. For China and Glass. Superior in Quality and 
‘ Quantity to any in the market. Try a sample 
§ 6 grain box before purchasing Pad bot 

, by mail; full 18 grain box, 7§c. 
‘ by all dealers in Artists’ Materials. Send for 
, Catalogue, which contains useful practical in 
| structions, before ee a book on China 
| Painting. JAMES F, HALL, Prorrietor. 
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e 
Oriental Rugs. ~@ 


Exclusive designs in rich and soft Colorings for 
Drawing-Rooms, Reception and 
Dining-Rooms, Libraries, Halls, etc. 


Carp 


ets. 


Axminster, Wilton and Brussels Carpets 


of the finest qualities manufactured. 


Sdoadway KH 19th Otceet, NU 


W. & J. Sloane 


are prepared to take entire charge of the 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


CITY OR COUNTRY HOUSES, 


placing at the service of their patrons the complete facilities of 
their enormous establishment. 


Correspondence solicited and estimates furnished. 


Broadway: § 1th St SY) 





Established 1846. 


M.Knoedler 
& Co., 


(SUCCESSORS TO GOUPIL & CO.) 


Respectfully invite attention to their Gal- 
levies containing selected 


QIL PAINTINGS 


Of the early DUTCH and ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS, and from the easels of emi- 
nent foreign artists as well as the most 
noted American painters. 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 





A Speciat. StruDY MADE OF ARTISTIC AND 
APPROPRIATE FRAMING 


866 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 34th Street 


NEW YORK. 





BAR 


Ss ARE TRULY ARTISTIC 


Dikran G. Kelekian 


303 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 31st Sr. 








Importer of Antiquities, Rare 
Potteries, Velvets, Brocades, 
and Cyprus Glasses 


ANTIQUES. 


A large collection of special articles for 
Home Decoration and Furnishing. 
Orders also executed. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Now occupying the entire building at 


386 Fifth Ave. (36th St.), New York 











Fifth @ Linen 


Avenue 4h Store Pears’ 


All the latest colors in Art Linens, 36, 40, 


and 50 in. wide, 25 to 75¢. a yard. Pretty boxes and odors 
Special prices for Linen and Lace Pieces 


for Buffet, Bureau, Table Covers and| gre used to sell such 

Centre Pieces. 

All the best shades of Embroidery Silks at soaps as no one would 
3c. askein. Colors all guaranteed. 

disguised. Beware of a 


390 Fifth Ave., New York 
soap that depends on 


aN KEEP COOL something outside of it. 


During the hot weather ; 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 














of summer buy an 


ae, ARCTIC 


money is in the mer- 
{ Phos city SF ene 

~ omes ; can be moved : : 
Pave to any part of house ; chandise, not in the box. 
Zee recommended for the 

‘ sick room or hospital. 
Write for catalogue P 
and prices. druggists ; all sorts of people are 


JOHN E. FULLER, [ifr., 93-95 Maiden Lane, N.Y.| Using it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
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ROWNEY’S FAMOUS ENGLISH 


WATER COLORS 


in 


¢ have made the Water Color Artists of 
« England the most celebrated in history 


Fossss 


Rowney’s Colors can be obtained of or through ANY 
of the well-known American firms dealing 


high class materials for Artists 
SSSSSS 


GEO. ROWNEY & CO. 
MS Artists’ Colormenatwture - - - LONDON, ENGLAND 
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